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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-third Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1937 


HE seventy-third meeting of the Society of Biblical 

Literature and Exegesis was called to order by the 
President, Professor George Dahl, at 2:30 P. M. on December 
28th, at Union Theological Seminary, in New York City. 

The minutes of the last meeting which had been printed in 
the Journal were approved without reading. The report of the 
Corresponding Secretary was read and ordered to be filed; a 
vote of thanks was accorded the editor and his associates for 
_ their devoted and able service which contributed to the growth 
and scholarly quality of the 1937 Journal. The report of the 
Recording Secretary was read and ordered to be filed. 


The President announced appointment of the following com- 
mittees: Nominating Committee: Professors Bewer, C. H. 
Kraeling, and Thayer; Auditing Committee: Professors Tryon 
and Lane; Committee on Memorial Resolutions: Professors 
Easton, Pittenger, and Dahl. 

A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council were elected members of the Society. 
The number included thirteen names added by the Mid-West 
Section of the Society. 


A brief oral report of the Mid-West Section was given by 
Professor Riddle, Secretary of the Section. It was voted that 
the program of the meeting of the Section and such additional 
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material as was deemed advisable be printed in the Journal with 
the proceedings of this annual meeting. 


A resolution, proposed and read by Professor Montgomery, 
was unanimously adopted extending the congratulations of the 
Society to Professor Paul Kahle and his co-editors, Professors 
Albrecht Alt and Otto Ejissfeldt and their fellow-workers, upon 
the completion of the third edition of the Biblia Hebraica, and 
expressing the profound obligation of all American scholarship 
for this indispensable Variorum Hebrew Bible. It was voted 
that copies of this resolution be sent to the Editors and their 
fellow-workers, and to the Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt which 
unstintingly patronized the publication of this costly enterprise. 

An oral report was given of the work and status of the 
American Council of Learned Societies by Professor Albright, a 
delegate to that Council from this Society. Attention was called 
to the printed summary of activities of the A. C. L. S. in 1937, 
available to all attending the Society’s meetings. 


Amendments to the Constitution, proposed by the Council at 
last year’s meeting and distributed to members by publication | 
in the Journal (LVI (1937), pp. vii-viii) were read and adopted. 


Announcement was made calling the attention of members to 
the request of the Bibliographical Society of America that its 
Secretary, H. B. VanHoesen of Brown University, be apprised 
of all bibliographies planned or in process of compilation by 
members of the constituent societies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, in order that notices of such bibliographies 
might be printed in the News Sheet of the Bibliographical 
Society. 

President Dahl read the report of the Committee for 
Memorials as follows: 


RomAIN Francois Butin, S.M., one of the most distinguished scholars and 
the most outstanding Catholic member of the Society, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in Maryland, Dec. 8, 1937, just five days after his sixty-sixth 
birthday. 

Father Butin was born at Saint-Romain-d’Urfé, Loire, France, Dec. 3, 1871. 
After a preparatory training in France he came to this country at the age of 
nineteen in order to continue his divinity studies in the Marist College at 
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Washington. In 1898 he received his S.T.B., followed six years later by a 
Ph.D. in Semitics under Professor Hyvernat of the Catholic University of 
America. His dissertation, on the Ten Negudoth of the Torah (1906), showed 
exceptional promise in dealing with Massoretic materials; it was followed by 
Progressive Lessons in Hebrew (1915). For years he pursued his Hebrew and 
Coptic studies at Washington, taking active part in the Society of Biblical 
Literature and the American Oriental Society, both of which he joined in 1915. 
Through his acquaintance with American Orientalists and biblical scholars 
he was drawn into the orbit of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
and in 1923 he was elected Trustee, a position which he held until his death. 
In 1926-1927 he was Acting Director of the School in Jerusalem, and while 
there he was invited by Kirsopp Lake to work on the Proto-Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions which the Harvard expedition had just discovered at Sinai. The associa- 
tion thus begun was continued for the remaining ten years of his life, and 
resulted in three valuable monographs and several papers, all dealing with the 
material form and the decipherment of these enigmatic documents of North- 
west-Semitic writing and speech, from the first half of the second millennium 
B.C. All Fr. Butin’s work was characterized by accuracy and sobriety; he 
was never in any doubt about the tentative nature of the proposed inter- 
pretations. 


In estimating the extent of Father Butin’s scholarly productivity, it must 
be remembered that he was not only Professor of Semitic Languages at the 
Catholic University: he was also a member of the graduate staff of the French 


Department, giving two or more courses a year in modern French literature 
and directing numerous dissertations; he was the overworked curator of the 
Museum of the University. Moreover, he was for many years superior of the 
Marist Seminary and for several years provincial of the Washington Province 
of the Marist Society, which includes the entire United States outside of New 
England. 

To know Father Butin was to love him. He combined to a rare degree 
learning and piety, administrative ability and endearing human qualities. 
His funeral in Washington was an unprecedented demonstration, revealing 
the breadth of his acquaintance, the warmth of his friends’ affection, and his 
reputation in academic and ecclesiastical circles. His place can never be filled. 


Gu1po Bossarp was born in 1867 and entered the Presbyterian ministry 
at the age of twenty-seven. After pursuing postgraduate studies at the 
University of Géttingen and that of Bonn he engaged in the active pastorate 
and continued in it until 1920. In that year he was called to the chair of New 
Testament in the theological department of the University of Dubuque, Iowa, 
where he served until his death on November 26th, 1936. 


W. B. Denny, who died on June 23rd last, held the Professorship of Philos- 
ophy and Religion in Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
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In the death of FREDERICK CARL EISELEN last May we lost one of our oldest 
(since 1903) and best-known members. President Eiselen was born in Germany 
in 1872 and received his preparatory education there. After completing his 
course at the Landsberg Gymnasium, he came to this country and studied 
at New York University and Drew Theological Seminary; with postgraduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania. He was immediately (in 1902) ap- 
pointed Professor of Semitic Languages at Garrett Biblical Institute, and 
in 1924 he became the Institute’s President as well. In 1932, however, he 
resigned from the Institute and accepted the position of Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the Methodist Church. 


President Eiselen blended most happily both German and American scholar- 
ship. A perfect master of even the most colloquial English—and he could be 
most colloquial when he chose—his diction was always tinged with a per- 
ceptible Teutonic accent. His rigorous early training, supplemented by 
further study at Berlin in his mature years, was reflected by the precision of 
his knowledge; but he possessed a warm sense of human and religious values 
and was an unexcelled popularizer. 


BARNETT ABRAHAM Exzas, five years President Eiselen’s senior, was also 
of German birth. He came to America in 1890 and was ordained Rabbi in 
the same year. After serving a congregation in Toronto for three years—in 
which time he graduated from Toronto University with honors—and a short 
pastorate in Sacramento, he went to the Beth Elohim congregation in Charles- 
ton, where he remained until 1910. It is characteristic of his varied interests 
that here he managed to complete a full medical course and to receive the 
M.D. degree (although he never practiced as a physician); and he so won the 
regard of his fellow citizens that the LL.D. was conferred on him by the 
University of South Carolina in 1905. On leaving Charleston he came to New 
York and served for two years ministering to the deaf Hebrews of the city, 
but in 1912 accepted a rabbinate in Long Branch. He died in October of 1936. 


When we commemorate JOHN GRESHAM MACHEN we commemorate one 
who in the latter years of his life was so continuously and so forcefully in the 
public eye that his sudden death last New Year’s day seemed almost incred- 
ible. Born in 1881, educated at Johns Hopkins, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary and in Germany, he entered the New Testament department of Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1906. He entered the Presbyterian ministry in 1914. 
His erudition was enormous and his powers of reading and assimilating almost 
super-human; when he was investigating a theme not the slightest monograph 
or the most obscure periodical article seemed to escape him. But nothing 
ever shook in the slightest measure his inherited faith in the total inerrancy 
of the Bible or altered his firm Calvinism. The result was a conflict that led 
to his withdrawal from Princeton Seminary in 1929 and to the foundation of 
Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia; and later to his with- 
drawal from the official Presbyterian Church and to the creation of the Pres- 
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byterian Church of America; events that are too recent and too widely known 
to need record here. 

In private life no one could be more attractive than Dr. Machen. His 
personal charm was great and he was the soul of courtesy; and he was capable 
of warm friendship with those whose theological views he felt himself bound 
to reprobate. 


THomas PorTER, who died on December 26th, 1936, was professor in 
Campinas, Brazil. 


SARTELL PRENTICE, who died last October, was born in 1867 and was 
ordained to the ministry of the Reformed Church. He served in the active 
ministry and as a war chaplain until his retirement in 1923. 


Epwarp Stronc WorcEsTER, likewise a clergyman of the Reformed 
Church, was born in 1876. Ordained in 1903, he served in the pastorate until 
1924, when he accepted the chair of Systematic Theology in the New Brunswick 
Seminary. 


We must also regretfully record the deaths of two distinguished honorary 
members: 

Burnett HILtMAN STREETER was killed in an aeroplane accident on Septem- 
ber 10th. Born in 1874, he graduated from Oxford with a double first-class 
and was awarded fellowships first at Pembroke and then at Queen’s College. 
He first attained prominence with a series of brilliant essays in the Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem (1911) and Foundations (1912). What he 
wrote in the latter volume, indeed, brought him a distasteful notoriety. 
Bishop John Percival, of Hereford, was so impressed by Streeter’s ability and 
open-mindedness that he appointed him to a canonry in Hereford Cathedral; 
it was as ‘‘Canon Streeter’ he was known to the end of his life, although he 
resigned the preferment in 1933. But his liberality shocked ultra-orthodox 
circles to the extent that the Biship of Zanzibar formally excommunicated 
the Bishop of Hereford for his act; an egregious and fatuous proceeding, made 
all the more preposterous by Streeter’s earnest faith and intense religious 
warmth. 

Streeter’s interests were far-reaching and the series of books he published 
in the next decade touched only incidentally on Biblical problems. In 1924, 
however, came his The Four Gospels, the finest of the Anglican works on its 
theme. But Streeter never reverted to it and in his later years only his The 
Primitive Church (lectures delivered at Union Seminary), published in 1929, 
considers Biblical problems. 

In 1933 he was made Provost of Queen’s College, a position for which he 
was eminently fitted through his interest in young men. No scholar was ever 
less of a formal academician, and theology to him was useful only as religion’s 
handmaid. His personal devoutness found its satisfaction finally in the 
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Oxford Groups movement, while his breadth of view made him an untiring 
supporter of every aspect of the ecumenical movement; it was on his way to 
an ecumenical conference that he met his death. 


ApoLF DEIssMANN died on April 5th. Born in 1866, he was the most cele- 
brated of the pioneers in the evaluation of the evidence of the papyri for New 
Testament grammar and semantics; he made his reputation with his study 
of the formula “In Christo Jesu’’ (1892), enhanced it by his Bibelstudien (1895) 
and the following series of works culminating in Licht vom Osten (1908). Profes- 
sor of New Testament at Heidelberg from 1897, he was called to Berlin in 
1908—an appointment that roused a vigorous controversy at the time. The 
chair had become vacant through the retirement of Bernhard Weiss, who had 
almost omnipotent influence with the Prussian Ministry of Education. Strong 
influence was being brought to bear to have Dr. Adolf Jiilicher named as his 
successor; but Weiss mistrusted Jiilicher’s theology and secured Deissmann’s 
appointment through his personal appeals. But it is no depreciation of 
Deissman’s great abilities to say that they were lexicographical rather than 
exegetical; he never produced a commentary, and his Paulus (1911) is a 
popular rather than a technical work. His interests, indeed, grew increas- 
ingly practical as the years went on and he became absorbed in the ecumenical 
movement. The internationalism this movement implied was not congenial 
to the new German administration; and Deissmann was among the first to 


be retired when the retiring age for German universities was lowered from 
70 to 65. 


President George Dahl read a paper on ‘‘Messianic Expecta- 
tion in the Psalms’’ as the Presidential Address.* 


Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By C. D. Matthews: Significance of Nomadism for Hebrew Origins. 

The significance of nomadism in the Near East for Hebrew origins has 
been overshadowed by the vast materials from the advanced civilizations, 
particularly Egypt and Mesopotamia. Interpretation of Hebrew history 
stressing nomadic influence is gaining, as it must. Rich source materials out- 
side the Bible, perhaps as valuable as cuneiform or Egyptian legal, historical, 
and wisdom materials, are exemplified by Musil, Manners and Customs of 
the Rwala Bedouins, Kennett, Bedouin Justice, etc., etc. 


By Alexander Sperber: The “Bible” of the New Testament. 


The NT claimed to narrate the fulfilment of the prophecies unto ancient 
Israel. This is stressed by certain phrases. Harnack has shown that in 
those centuries “the regular way to become a convinced Christian was to 
read the Holy Scriptures,” viz. the OT in Greek. This Greek Bible cannot 


* See below p. 1. 
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be identified with our LXX since the NT quotations are rendered here in 
an entirely different way. A reexamination of Origen’s Hexapla, however, 
leads to the conclusion that in his Gay two distinctly different Greek trans- 
lations existed, according with the two Hebrew types. Our LXX mainly 
preserves the Alexandrian Greek type, representing the Israelitish Hebrew 
text, while the Syrian Greek type, representing the Judaean Hebrew text, 
can still be traced in some of the Church Fathers’ writings. This Syrian 
type was the Bible from which the Apostles quoted. 


By W. F. Stinespring: The Term Messianic in Old Testament Criticism. 


We usually speak of the Messiah as one who was to restore the fallen 
Davidic line (Sense 1). In such a sense the word could not be used of pre- 
Exilic times. Yet in the OT itself ‘Messiah’ is said of practically no one 
but the regular pre-Exilic kings (Sense 2). Some now hold that a meaning 
almost like Sense 1 can be applied any time after David. ‘Messianic’ is 
also sometimes applied to the conception of a glorious age ruled directly by 
Yahweh without mediation (Sense 3). Can anything be done to clarify 
and define these usages? 


By G. R. Berry: The Future in the Later Prophets. 


Each prophet tends to be influenced by his predecessors so that prophets 
of any period give largely the same general message, called forth by and 
adapted to the circumstances of the time. Yet each prophet was conscious 
of his own inspiration from Yahweh, a fact which gave considerable individ- 
uality to their sermons. Occasionally a prophet departs materially from 
the general prophetic thought of his time. Writing prophets before the 
Exile were almost unanimously prophets of doom; after the exile, 
prophets of hope. The prevailing tone of this hope was strongly material, 
looking forward to Israel’s dominance among the nations and compulsory 
worship of Yahweh by all. Though a few messages show a variant strain, it 
is still a message of national hope, conceived more spiritually, with 
salvation extending to all nations. 


Tuesday evening, December 28. This session was held as a 
joint meeting of the Society and the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, with Professor Millar Burrows, President of 
the ASOR, presiding. A report on the condition and activi- 
ties of the Schools was given by W. J. Moulton, the Society’s 
Representative on the Board of the ASOR. The following 
subjects were then presented in illustrated talks: 


By Lynn H. Wood: Excavations at Khirbet et-Tannfr (Transjordan). 
By E. A. Speiser: The Tepe Gawra Excavations. 
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Wednesday Morning, December 29. The Society met in two 
separate sections. In the Old Testament section the following 
papers were read and discussed: 


By T. J. Meek: Hebrew Poetic Structure as a Translation Guide. 

Instances are quoted in this paper to show that proper consideration of 
the poetic structure of a passage will sometimes give a translation quite 
different from the accepted one, but truer to the original. An instance is 
Mic 7 18, which the meter (3:2:2, 2:3:3) shows should be translated: 

“Who is a god like thee, forgiving iniquity, passing over sin? 
Against the remnant of his heritage, he will not hold his anger forever, 
for he delights in kindness.” 


Again in Lam 2 1% parallelism demands the translation: 
“As he decreed long ago, he has devasted without mercy.” 


By R. H. Pfeiffer: Successive Editions of the Deuteronomic Code. 

The book found in the temple in 621 consisted of an introduction (Deut 
4 44—8 20; 10 12—11 25), the exhortation to fulfil the special laws (12-26, 
in a briefer form), and a conclusion (28 1-24, 43-46). Between 621 and 400, 
later editions of the book appeared with new introductions and conclusions: 
A. 91—10 11, 16, 3 29 (Introd.); 31 1-13 (Concl.); B. 41-40 (Introd.); 29-30 
(Concl.); C. 1126-30 (Introd.); 27 (Concl.). Introductions and conclu- 
sions were also provided for important brief sections, such as 5 5-19; 6 4-19; 
8 2-19; 32; 33; and even for an address no longer in existence (31 28f., Introd., 
and 32 45-47, Concl.). 


By J. Morgenstern: The Calendar of Deuteronomy. 

Elsewhere I have discussed the calendar system of ancient Israel and 
have shown that in 621 the Deuteronomic writers introduced, as an im- 
portant part of their reform program, an entirely new calendar, differing 
radically from the solar, Canaanite one previously used. The essential 
details of the new calendar are shown in Deut 16 1-17, but with considerable 
editorial modification. (Briefly discussed in HUCA, X (1935), 29-72). 
Several important questions remain unanswered and will be discussed in 
this paper: 1) date of the New Year's Day in this calendar; 2) its system 
of intercalation; 3) underlying purpose of introduction of the new calendar 
and degree to which this purpose was realized. 


By R. E. Wolfe: The Documents in the Joel Prophecies. 

A discussion concerning the number of constituent poems which go to 
make up the first two chapters of Joel. It was shown that these chapters 
consist of three originally separate productions, each dealing with a dif- 
ferent phase of the locust plague. The two poems (1 2—2 16 and 2 21-24) 
were undoubtedly written by the prophet Joel. The prose portion in 
2 17-20, 25-27 may represent the work of the original compiler of the collection. 
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By Albrecht Goetze: The Nikkal Texts from Ugarit. 


The text published by Virolleaud in Syria, XVII, 209 ff. and interpreted 
by Gordon in BASOR, LXV, 29 ff. was examined anew. The examina- 
tion leads to an understanding of the text as a whole and to the recon- 
struction of the underlying story. 


By E. A. Speiser: “Three Bullocks” (I Sam 1 2). 


By S. Belkin: Levirate Marriage, Biblical and Post-Bilbical. (by title). 

This paper attempts to show the gradual development of the laws of 
levirate marriage from early biblical days to the days of the Mishnah. 
Evidence that in biblical and post-biblical days it was considered a bur- 
densome obligation on the levir and therefore certain modifications of the 
law were necessary. An explanation why levirate marriage is not men- 
tioned in Hellenistic sources and why agnate marriage was not considered 
obligatory in Palestine. 


By H. M. Orlinsky: The Septuagint and the Origin of the Kethib-Qere. 


The origin of the Kethib-Qere of the OT is still an unsolved problem. 
Three Schools hold differing theories: 1) origin in MS variations; 2) origin 
in corrections by Rabbis—Masoretes; 3) a combination of 1) and 2). 
Recent study would find beginnings of K-Q in Guides to the Reader, against 
blasphemy, indecency or ignorance. The present paper attempted to prove 
the last thesis is unfounded. From a new angle the attempt was made to 
demonstrate the origin of K-Q in MS variations, at about the same time 
and by the same school that the vocalic systems were introduced. 


By H. S. Gehman: A Jonah and a David-Uriah Parallel in Buddhist Literature. 


The resemblance between the Jonah narrative and the Jataka story of 
Mittavindaka is well known. In making a translation of the Peta-Vatthu, 
the writer came across another one, in which a lady on shipboard was 
fourd guilty by the casting of lots and cast into the sea. King Ambasak- 
khara of Vesali saw a married woman with whom he fell in love, so he em- 
ployed her husband and sent him on an errand which could not be fulfilled 
and would cause the man’s death. 


In the New Testament section the papers read and discussed 
were: 


By F. V. Filson: Did Jesus Teach the Kingdom as Present? 


A comparison of the views of T. W. Manson, C. H. Dodd, and R. Otto 
was made, and the question of the sense in which Jesus thought of the 
Kingdom as present was discussed. 
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By D. W. Riddle: Early Christian Hospitality a Factor in Gospel Trans- 
mission. 

A survey of the meaning of the word philoxenia and related terms shows 
that the early Christians took over a formal institution of the Greek world. 
Certain situations reflected in the NT and in patristic sources suggest 
that the practice of hospitality in early Christian life was a factor in the 
transmission of the Gospel traditions. It may be considered in the attempt 
to understand the circulation of Gospel sources, and the problems involved 
in the quick and widespread use of written Gospels in widely separated 
localities. 

By R. H. Lightfoot (of Oxford University): The Conclusion of Mark’s Gospel. 

Fresh evidence and arguments to support the view that this Gospel ends 
and was meant by its author to end at 168. The problem of the last two 
words of 168; rejection of F. C. Burkitt’s view that the sentence is cer- 
tainly left unfinished. If the Gospel ends at 16 8, its conclusion is similar 
to its beginning, and further the form of the section 16 1-8 is parallel to that 
of other sections of Mark. The importance and meaning of the reference 
to Galilee in 1428 and 167; E. Lohmeyer’s view. In the last two verses 
very strong expression is given to two essential notes or features in the 
proclamation of the Gospel, namely, hope and fear. Conclusion. 


By Silva Lake: The Lucan Genealogy in Codex 28. (by title) 
By W. H. P. Hatch: The Provenance of Codex Bezae. 
The various views which have been held concerning the birthplace of 
of the Bezan MS were discussed, and reasons given for thinking that the 
codex was written in Egypt. 


By E. C. Colwell: The First Edition of the Greek New Testament in the 
Vernacular. 


By M. S. Enslin: Luke and Paul. 

That the author of Luke-Acts has no knowledge of the Pauline epistles 
is assumed today as axiomatic by most NT critics. This is in consequence 
of the reaction against the Tiibingen reconstruction of early Christianity. 
It would appear time that a new and completely fresh examination of the 
whole question be made. Several of the points that appear to merit con- 
sideration in such a study were indicated. 


By H. J. Cadbury: Mr. Goodspeed and the Ethiopian. 


Wednesday afternoon, December 29. In the Old Testament 
section the following papers were read and discussed: 


By H. G. May: A Key to the Interpretation of Zechariah’s Visions. 
This paper dealt mostly with Zechariah’s fourth vision. The visions are 
to be understood in the light of the anticipated coronation of Zerubbabel 
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on the spring New Year following the visions. The imagery is to be under- 
stood in the light of Zech.’s Babylonian background. Somewhat like 
Samuel anointing David, Zech. crowned Zerubbabel hoping that Zerub- 
babel would later become ruler in actuality. This was made impossible 
because the anticipated disruption of the Persian empire did not occur, 
and in part by Darius’ policy which disrupted the anti-Persian element 
among the returned exiles. By 518 Zech. may have recognized the failure 
of his attempt to set up Zerubbabel as messianic king. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: WSDY TRWMWT (BH* TRWMT), II Sam 121. 

A similar curse of drought is pronounced, under strictly analogous cir- 
cumstances, by Dn’il in the Ugaritic text 1E (my numbering), 43 ff. In 
the position corresponding to that of the above phrase, this passage has 
BL SR‘ THMTM “nor uprushing of the Deep.” The Masoretic text is 
therefore to be emended to read WSR‘ THWM(W)T and interpreted in 
the same way. The corruption, very easy in the Hebrew square script, 
was induced by the unusualness of the first word. 


By J. A. F. Maynard: ‘Kiss the Chosen One” (Ps 2 12). 


BAR cannot mean “son,” but the text is correct. The versions point to 
various midrashic developments. This noun is a formation from BRR, 
“to select,” well known in biblical and midrashic Hebrew. 


By J. Obermann: Direction of Writing in Alphabetic Script. 
A discussion of the technique of alphabetic writing in early times, as 
evidenced in epigraphic monuments of recent and relatively recent dis- 


covery. Also considered possible bearings of the question of technique on 
the problem of the alphabet as a whole. 


By P. H. Mergler: Textual Notes on Hosea. 


A comparison of certain words of Hosea in the Arabic, Greek, and Hebrew 
of the London Polyglott with an explanation of the agreement of the Greek 
and Arabic text versus the Hebrew. 


By A. Spiro: The So-called Ordeal of the Suspected Wife. 


(Num 511f.) Me hammarim, v. 19 etc., cannot grammatically mean 
“bitter water” but only “water of marim.” Marim cannot mean “bitter- 
ness” because no bitter ingredient is mentioned (in v. 17). Mishnah, 
Tosephta, Philo and Josephus never refer to “bitterness.” LXX, Sam. 
Targ., Jonathan, etc. interpret marim rightly as “testing,” for which there 
is etymological support. Hence any baleful effects are due entirely to the 
priest’s curse, and the ritual thus emerges from its apparent isolation and 
joins a numerous body of biblical analogies. 
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By H. H. Walker: Some Psychological Criteria, 


The study is based on an investigation of cases outside the Bible in which 
some one saw a vision or heard a voice like the preaching prophets. The 
features regularly found in these experiences and certain characteristic 
ideas associated with them are noted. Psychological explanations for these 
phenomena need to be worked out more fully and their contributions to 
biblical study appreciated. 


By C. C. Torrey: The Original Position of Isa 14 28-32. 


The name “Ahaz” in 1428 has made great trouble. Professor Bewer’s 
brilliant conjecture, first published in 1908 and repeated in AJSL, Oct. 
1937, removes the name, showing how it originated in the Hebrew text, 
and sees in the passage an allusion to the death of Sargon. There is strong 
reason to believe that vss. 28-32 originally formed the close of chapter 20. 
If this is granted, some important conclusions follow. 


By C. L. Taylor, Jr.: The Vision of God in the Old Testament. (by title) 


Passages in which God is said to have appeared to men are collected and 
discussed, and an attempt made to ascertain what is meant by “seeing 
God.” 


By R. Gordis: The Ebed Yahveh. (by title) 


Ail attempts to discover a consistent conception of the Suffering Servant 
of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah, whether as prophet, redeemer or as the 
people of Israel, have failed. The suggestion is advanced that the prophet’s 
view of the Suffering Servant is the outgrowth of a personal experience and 
the apparent inconsistency inheres in the psychological process. The exper- 
ience of Hosea is invoked as an analogy and it is shown that there is a 
psychological rather than a logical unity in the portrait of the Suffering 
Servant. 


In the New Testament section the papers presented and 
discussed were as follows: 


By M. J. Shroyer: Eschatology in Ephesians and Relation to Colossians. 


The paper examined the eschatology of Ephesians epistle in the light of 
Goodspeed’s theory: that the author was the collector of Paul’s writing 
and wrote his epistle as an introduction to the Pauline letters; that this 
Asian Christian knew the nine authentic writings of Paul and used Colos- 
sians as the representative letter; that he copied Paul’s ideas, sometimes 
exactly, sometimes expanding them by his own genius. The problem is to 
adapt ihe eschatology of Ephesians to that of Colossians in view of the 
theory that the latter is an authentic writing of Paul and the former is not. 
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By Erminie Huntress: Meanings of nomos in Paul. 

Since the Greek term nomos had already in the LXX been used as the 
translation of the Hebrew Torah, it was possible for Paul to use it in its 
wide range of Jewish and Greek meanings. The ordinances of Moses; 
statutes in general; God’s whole revelation to the Jews, scriptural and 
traditional; the law of Nature; a principle immanent in man which the 
Gentiles recognized and occasionally even obeyed; two opposed principles, 
the law of the flesh and the law of the spirit. The relations between these 
different “laws” he never made clear; in contrast to Philo, he found no 
eternal law. 


By K. W. Clarke: Jesus’ Function in Exorcisms and Healings. 

The modern acceptance of Jesus’ exorcisms and healings as authentic 
leads to the question: Why did Jesus exorcise and heal? Hitherto sug- 
gested answers were taken up and shown to be inadequate. The present 
proposal is that Jesus exorcised and healed, even as he taught, to prepare 
men for the imminent Kingdom of God. Demon-possession, sickness and 
lameness were indications of sin. Repentance and remission of sin were of 
a piece with release from demon and disease. Thus to enable one to take 
up his bed and walk and to forgive sin are not inconsistent or competitive 
elements, but two related phases of Jesus’ single objective. 


By R. P. Casey: Eznik’s Account of Marcionite Theology. 
The paper was concerned with the rationale and affinities of the system 


described by Eznik, considered its source and its place in the history of 
Gnosticism. 


By Norman Huffman: Anti-Marcionite Revision in the Catholic New Testa- 
ment Text? 


By E. C. Broome, Jr.: Methods of Crucifixion in Antiquity. (by title) 


By A. C. Purdy: Epistle to the Hebrews and Hellenistic Judaism. 

The thought of Hebrews is reasonably clear; but its authorship is prob- 
ably insoluble, its provenance conjectural and its destination (Rome?) still 
questioned. Most of the historical problems are satisfied by the proposal 
that Heb. was written to Roman Christians suffering the first stages of 
the Domitianic persecution in order to arouse them to a positive stand and 
to leadership, and that I Clement shows their response to this call. The 
proposal fails, however, to account for the distinctive ideas. These must 
be attributed either to the author alone or to some group. Is it possible 
that Hebrews is an indirect witness to Hellenistic Judaism? 


By C. C. McCown: The Geography of Luke’s Central Section. (by title) 
Since the practice still persists of referring to Luke’s “‘central section” 

(9 51—18 14) as the ‘“‘Perean section,” this paper reviews the evidence as to 
the geography of this “travel document,” for conclusions as to literary char- 
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acteristics and historical value of the third Gospel depend upon our estimate 
of this section. That “Luke” intended it as a travel document is shown by 
many passages. That it was not really such, and was never intended to 
imply a journey through Perea is shown by its entire ignorance of Palestin- 
ian geography and by the material which, for the most part, belongs not 
to a period of travel but in Galilee, and betrays its editorial origin by its 
geographical ineptitudes. 


Wednesday evening, December 29. Members of the Society 
gathered for an informal subscription dinner in the Columbia 
University Men’s Faculty Club building, after which they 
enjoyed a social evening together. 


Thursday morning, December 30. Business session. The 
Treasurer’s report was received, after which the auditing com- 
mittee made its report and the Treasurer’s report as audited 
was accepted and ordered to be filed. The nominating committee 
brought in its report suggesting a list of officers who were elected 
by the Society for one year (except as indicated). 


Professor W. H. P. Hatch President 

Professor W. F. Albright Vice-President 
Professor John W. Flight Recording Secretary 
Professor C. A. Simpson Treasurer 
Professor George Dahi | Associates in Council (Term expires 


Professor R. S. Haupert 1940) 


Professor Ralph Marcus 


Representative on the Board of Trus- 
President W. J. Moulton tees of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research 


The memorial minutes prepared by the Committee appointed 
for that purpose were presented, accepted and ordered included 
in the minutes and printed in the Journal with the Proceedings 
of this annual meeting. 


The Recording Secretary reported the further actions of the 
Council. The Council’s proposal was approved that next year 
the Society plan to meet at Union Theological Seminary, New 
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York City, for three days, beginning Wednesday, December 
28, and as a part of the program to join the Seminary in observ- 
ing the centenary of the initial work of archaeological exploration 
in Palestine by Edward Robinson, who was a professor at Union. 
The further proposal of the Council was also voted: that the 
program committee of the Society co-operate with a committee 
from the American Schools of Oriental Research already at work 
in planning a symposium or other such feature for the occasion. 
It was reported by the Council that on account of previous 
commitments to hold next year’s meeting in New York, it had 
been necessary to decline with great regret a cordial invitation 
received from Duke University to meet in Durham, North 
Carolina, in 1938 in connection with the University’s celebration 
of its centennial year. 

The Council reported receipt of a communication from the 
Canadian Society of Biblical Studies requesting that the 
Canadian Society be constituted a Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, similar to the 
recently-formed Mid-West Section. Approval was voted the 
Council’s recommendation that this matter be referred to the 
officers of the Society with power to act upon the request. 

The Council recommended revision of the Constitution with 
reference to the titles and functions of the Editor, the Recording 
Secretary and the Publishing Committee, notice of these pro- 
posals to be sent to members of the Society before the next 
annual meeting. These proposed changes will affect Articles 
III and VI of the Constitution and By-Laws II, III, V, VI. It 
is recommended that in all relevant places in the Constitution 
the terminology be altered as follows: wherever the words 
“Corresponding Secretary” occur, they be changed to ‘‘Editor”; 
wherever the words ‘‘Publishing Committee” occur, they be 
changed to “Editorial Committee’; wherever the words 
“Recording Secretary” occur, they be changed to ‘‘Secretary”’. 
By-Law II the Council recommends to read as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary to conduct the correspondence of 
the Society; to use his best efforts for the securing of suitable papers and 
notes to be presented to the Society at each meeting; to notify the mem- 
bers, at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to 
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them the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a record 
of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of the 
members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society. 


By-Law III is recommended to read as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Editor to receive all papers and notes that 
shall have been presented, and lay them before the Editorial Committee; 
to edit and prepare for printing all manuscripts selected for publication; 
to distribute the publications of the Society and to do such other like 
things as the Council may request; to make an annual report of the work 
of the Editorial Committee. 


The Council reported that it had appointed to edit the Journal 
next year, Professor Erwin R. Goodenough, and as his associates 
Professors Burrows, Dahl, C. H. Kraeling and Obermann. 


The Council reported further that, following careful con- 
sideration of a proposal to increase the annual dues of the 
Society from $3.00 to $4.00, it is recommended that the dues be 
maintained at $3.00 and that in sending out bills the Treasurer 
be asked to provide a space for entering contributions by 
members for the support of the Journal, and that he compose a 
letter to be sent with bills, stating the case for the needs and 
importance of the Journal. The recommendation was approved. 
It was pointed out that this procedure is to be an experiment 
for one year and if it fails to provide adequate support for the 
Journal, it will become necessary next year either to reduce the 
Journal drastically or to increase the dues. 


Approval was voted a recommendation by the Council that 
favorable action be taken on a communication from the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors proposing that: in the interest 
of promoting fullest cooperation between the two Societies, the 
Recording Secretary of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis be designated a liaison officer or channel of communi- 
cation between the two Societies to aid in matters of mutual 
interest to the two Societies with reference to publication, 
program and other activities. 
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The Society concurred in the action of the Council recom- 
mending the election of the following two distinguished foreign 
scholars as Honorary Members of the Society: 


Professor Otto Eissfeldt, of Halle. 
Professor Hans Lietzmann, of Berlin. 


The Recording Secretary was asked to convey the thanks of 
the Society to President Coffin for the hospitality of Union 
Theological Seminary this year. 

Papers were then presented and discussed as follows: 


By S. E. Johnson: A Proposed Form-critical Treatment of Acts. 


It is usually agreed that Acts should be studied together with the Gospel 
of Luke, as the second volume of the work. Application of form-critical 
methods shows that the types of material studied by Dibelius and others 
in the Gospels are also found in Acts, thoroughly reworked by the author. 
Since this is true even of the ‘“‘we-sections,” questions were raised: 1) Can 
form-criticism pass historical judgments? 2) Is the travel diary merely 
traditional material? 


By A. R. Siebens: MSS of “‘Bracton’s Notebook” and Variations in Bible MSS. 


A “notebook” dating from 13th century, containing decisions on English 
legal cases, was found in British Museum in 1884. Its authorship has been 
attributed to one “‘Bracton”’ or ‘‘Henry of Bratton,” a jurist who was also 
an ecclesiastic. Comparisons between copies of the original MS show an 
interesting evolution of content, some having marginal emendations, some 
not, still others having these addiciones included in the main text. These 
variations constitute an excellent late example of how variations occurred 
in ancient MSS, such as those of the Bible, where, owing to paucity of MSS, 
a progression of changes is less easily discernible. 


By Louise P. Smith: Ezekiel 17 and Some Related Passages. 


Chapter 17 is an especially clear illustration of later expansion of an 
earlier poem. The original poem described one eagle only; the reading of 
the Greek merely carried the later interpretation one step further. A 
similar use of repetition appears in Ch. 19. 


By Shalom Spiegel: The Deportation of Ezekiel. 


Reconsideration of the dates of the prophecy. Since 1930 Ezekiel has 
become perhaps the most debated book of the biblical canon. A glance at 
recent literature. The basic difficulty of both the traditional and new inter- 
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pretation: incongruity and pointlessness of the prophecy in the date or 
setting assigned to it. A few certainties of the text and the solution they 
suggest. 


By J. A. F. Maynard: The Historical Outlook of the Chronicler. (by title) 
By J. A. Montgomery: Josephus as an Exegete. (by title) 

By Millar Burrows: The mohar: Bride-price or Bridal Gift? 

By J. A. Montgomery: El, Highest, Heaven, Time in Semitic. (by title). 


Thursday afternoon, December 30. The following subjects were 
presented in illustrated talks: 


By Cyrus Gordon: An Aramaic Incantation in Cuneiform and its Biblical 

Affinities. 

Text 58 of Textes Cunéiformes, vol. VI, is the only known Aramaic inscrip- 
tion written in cuneiform. It dates from Seleucid times and comes from 
the biblical city of Erech, Babylonia. The tablet is a prescription for curing 
patients afflicted with insanity, deaf-dumbness, and convulsions. The 
case reminds us strongly of Mark 9 17-27; cf. Matt 17 15-18; Lk 9 38-42. The 
alleged parallel to Matt 8 31-32 is based on a misreading. 


By W. F. Albright: The Golden Calf and the Cherubim. 


The golden calf was the figure of a young bull on which the invisible 
Yahweh was supposed to stand, following a very old Hebrew conception 
of the storm-god, paralleled for more than three millennia in Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Asia Minor. This conception is closely parallel to that of the 
invisible Yahweh enthroned on the cherubim, who were winged, human- 
headed lions, as has now been archaeologically demonstrated. The literary 
forms of the tradition of the gold calf have a very complex history; the 
Deuteronomic version is distorted in its perspective and Exodus 32, which 
reflects a very early tradition, was probably reworked in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. 


By G. E. Wright: Flint and Metal Implements in Palestine during the His- 
torical Period. 


Flint implements, especially sickles, were used as late as the period of 
the Judges, though most types were replaced by metal toward the end of 
the Early Bronze Age, between 2300-2000 B.C., precisely when intensive 
exploitation of the copper mines of Moab, Edom and Sinai was first begun. 
Copper and bronze, though known as early as 4000 B.C. do not become 
common until after 2000 B.C. Similarly iron, though known in the Bronze 
Age, is not commonly used until the 10th century, when iron ore was mined 
in Edom, though probably smelted, largely, in Palestine itself. 
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By J. W. Flight: Art in the Period of the Judges. 
The Judges period a very obscure interval in Near East history. Char- 
acterized by a decadent form of art, illustrations of which have appeared 


in Beth Shemesh, Bethel, Tel el-Far’ah, Gezer, Ras Shamra and other 
excavated sites. 


By E. R. Lacheman: Nuzi Royal Seal Impressions. 


By A. R. Siebens: The Changing Mood in Biblical Criticism. (by title) 

The early period of Biblical criticism is marked by certain character- 
istics which have receded in importance. For instance, sharp differences 
of opinion and open disputes on critical questions are seen less frequently. 
This paper undertakes to point out new emphases and the possible portent 
for the future of Bible study. 


Adjourned 4:20 p.m. 
Joun W. F.icut, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The last year of the American Schools of Oriental Research, ending June 30, 
1937, proved to be one of the most rewarding and most eventful in their history. 

Dr. E. A. Speiser, the Director of the Baghdad School, was in residence at 
Tepe Gawra for a full period of six months of field work, as leader of the joint 
expedition of the American School in Baghdad and the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Two weeks were devoted also to stratigraphical 
investigation at Tell Billa, and five weeks were spent at sites near Baghdad, 
with Khafajeh as a center. These have been taken over recently from the 
Oriental Institute. 


At Tepe Gawra the epochal discovery was an acropolis and a shrine dating 
before 3500 

The notable finds at Khafajeh were some very interesting sculptures and 
bronzes from the early Dynastic period.2 These excavations were discussed 
in a very interesting illustrated lecture, given by Dr. Speiser at the recent 
meeting of the SBL in New York. The work is to go forward in Irak this 
season under the joint auspices named above. 

The Jerusalem School, likewise, had an exceedingly fruitful year. In addi- 
tion to the usual program of instruction and tours for resident students,. there 


For preliminary reports of these discoveries, see the Bulletins of the Amer- 
tcan Schools of Oriental Research for 1937, particularly No. 66. 
2 See Bulletin No. 67. 
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was a session of the Summer Institute. The School Hostel has been quite 
fully occupied throughout the year. Dr. Glueck, the Director of the Jeru- 
salem School, has continued his archaeological survey of Transjordan in so 
far as his other responsibilities permitted. On June 30, 1937 he was able to 
report that, during the School year then closing, he had examined and dated 
over 150 additional ancient sites in the territory of Moab and Edom. Since 
that time he has added another 90 sites to his list, and reports that the areas 
occupied by the Ammonites in Transjordan give evidence of an intensive 
system of agriculture and of a flourishing civilization. 

At Khirbet et-Tannfr excavations were carried on in conjunction with the 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities. The site is not far from Tafileh, 
and close by the Wadi el-Hesa. A Nabataean temple was uncovered, and a 
considerable number of sculptured blocks of stone were found, representing 
male and female divinities. They are fertility deities hitherto unknown in 
Transjordan.$ 

Dr. Glueck is in the way of completing an archaelogical survey of Trans- 
jordan that is without parallel, and that will greatly facilitate the study of 
this area. 

Soundings were made at Tell el-Kheleifeh, at the north end of the Gulf of 
Akabah. A grant has now been made by the American Philosophical Society 
to aid in excavations at this site, supposedly that of Ezion-geber. 

Archaelogical research went on in Palestine under other auspices in an 
active way last year. This was true particularly of the excavations at Megiddo 
under the direction of the Oriental Institute, and of the fifth season’s work 
at Tell ed-Duweir.‘ 

There was also a third season at Khirbet Minyeh, and likewise further work 
in the extensive Jewish catacombs of Sheik Ibrak (Beth Shearim). At Petra 
the British School of Archaelogy in Egypt did some work in caves and tombs. 
The bone bearing beds of Bethlehem were further explored by the Geological 
Section of the Wellcome Archaelogical Research Expedition, and a few days 
work near the Jisr Benat Yavakub, south of the waters of Ulerom, by repre- 
sentatives of the Hebrew University, brought to light implements and fauna 
of importance for the Pleistocene Age. 

The centenary observance of Edward Robinson's first journey in Palestine 
is to come this year at the meeting of the SBL in December; Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, the Archaelogical Institute of America, the American 
Oriental Societies, and other organizations will join in this commemoration 
in New York City. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
WarREN J. MOULTON. 


3 Compare the preliminary report in Bulletin No. 67. 

4 The tragic death of the splendid leader of this undertaking, James Leslie 
Storkey, at the hand of assassins, has recently brought deep sorrow to scholars 
and friends the world over. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


During the year 1937, 92 persons elected at last year’s meeting qualified 
for membership in the Society and have been added to our list. The larger 
part of these members became associated through the Mid-West Section of 
the Society. The present active membership of the Society appears to number 
552, which with 13 honorary members, makes a total of 565. Last year our 
membership totalled 527. 

The deaths of the following have been noted: 


Honorary Members: 
Professor Adolf Deissmann of Wunsdorf, bei Berlin, Germany, died 
Apr. 5, 1937. 
Canon B. H. Streeter of Oxford, died Sept. 10, 1937. 


Active Members: 
Rev. B. A. Elzas, died Oct. 1936, a member since 1921. 
Rev. Guido Bossard, died Nov. 6, 1936, a member since 1930. 
Professor Thomas Porter, died Dec. 26, 1936, a member since 1915. 
Professcr J. Gresham Machen, died Jan. 1, 1937, a member since 1908. 
Professor F. C. Eiselen, died May 21, 1937, a member since 1903. 
Professor W. B. Denny, died June 23, 1937, a member since 1925. 
Rev. E. S. Worcester, died June 25, 1937, a member since 1926. 
Rev. Sartell Prentice, died Oct. 27, 1937, a member since 1916. 
Professor R. Butin, died Dec. 8, 1937, a member since 1915. 


Mention should be made also of the death of Professor R. J. H. Gottheil of 
Columbia University, who was an active member of the Society from 1886 
to 1935, and President of the Society in 1903. In recording his death we 
acknowledge the loss it brings to his associates in similar fields of scholarship 
in America. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Fiicut, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The work of the Corresponding Secretary as Editor of the Journal has four 
times been submitted for the criticism of the Society this year. The Board 
of Editors is particularly gratified at the fact that copy of a high grade of 
excellence has been coming in almost faster than we could print it, for the 
first time since the present Board has been in office. This new abundance of 
material has brought with it a problem which we did not anticipate a year 
ago, that is the problem of finance. Unless the material falls short in a quite 
unexpected way, it will not be possible, without going well beyond our present 
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annual income, to publish next year all the articles submitted which the mem- 
bers of the Society would be glad to have made available to them. There are 
three possible choices for the Society: First, we may keep within our present 
income by eliminating the book reviews; Secondly, we may keep within our 
income by retaining the reviews, but cutting down space for studies; Thirdly, 
we may hope to publish a really excellent Journal by increasing our income. 
The only way to get more income is by raising the membership fee; it is the 
suggestion of the Editor that the fee be raised from $3 to $4. To start discus- 
sion and get some expressions of opinion on the subject, the Editor sent out 
a letter to each of the people named as Officers of the Society on the fly-leaf 
of the Journal. The problem was stated, and each was asked which of the 
three solutions he would personally favor. Nineteen replies were received. 
Fifteen favored keeping the reviews and full number of articles, and raising 
the dues one dollar (two of these suggested a two dollar raise). Two cor- 
respondents wished to leave the dues at $3, and to discontinue the reviews. 
One person thought we might have to raise the dues, but should try first a new 
membership drive, and again solicit extra contributions. And one corre- 
spondent said (a) that we must drop the reviews or improve them; (b) we 
must watch out against too long articles; and (c) we must increase the dues 
anyway. That is, there were sixteen, possibly seventeen, votes for increasing 
the dues as over against two opposed to doing so. It might be of interest to 
the members that the Treasurer wrote the Editor early in the autumn that 
experience had shown that nothing substantial could be anticipated from an 
appeal for voluntary contributions. 


The expenses of the Journal cannot be cut in any way but by reducing its 
size. Copy such as ours, in a score of different languages, can be sent to very 
few printers in the country. A better contract than our present one cannot, 
so far as I know, be secured in the country. As to editorial expenses, our 
Society is one of the few in the country which produces a first-class quarterly 
without any allowance for editorial compensation whatever. 

So we are forced back to the alternative of getting in more money or else 
cutting down the Journal, with, in the opinion of the Treasurer and the Editor, 
no way to get the money but to raise the dues. As one who believes in the 
Journal so heartily that he is willing to give a great deal of time to producing 
it, the Editor hopes that the Society will be willing to raise the money needed. 
The matter has already been submitted to the Council, and will be brought 
to you for action at the business meeting Thursday morning. 


At the business meeting a year ago it was suggested that the Society should 
publish a monograph series as well as the Journal, and the matter was nonchal- 
antly referred to the Editor of the Journal, with instructions that he was to 
find the money and inaugurate the series. The Editor hereby reports utter 
failure. Comparison with other societies showed: (a) We should need a good 
deal of money to finance such a series, since even the cheapest form of type- 
written publication could not be counted upon to support itself in sales. The 
project broke down at this point so far as the Editor was concerned, since he. 
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as already shown, was in financial difficulty enough without this addition. 
(b) We should need an Editor of the series other than the present Corre- 
sponding Secretary, for he is already giving more time to the Journal than he 
can well afford, and could not consider taking on this further burden. He is 
ready for a vote of censure for his failure. If the Society knows a man able 
and willing to take on the work, and able and willing to find the funds for it, 
the project will be as possible as it is desirable, but otherwise apparently 
nothing can be done. 

In conducting the Journal this past year the Editor has again been deeply 
indebted to the kind and learned cooperation of the members of the Board. 
Particularly has he been impressed with the devoted and skillful management 
of the Editors of the Book Review Sections. The unfortunate resignation of 
Professor Kirsopp Lake as Editor of the New Testament Reviews makes a 
special acknowledgment of his service appropriate. It will be difficult to find 
another man who combines as he does scholarly mastery with beautiful 
literary expression, and willingness to devote both gifts to our Journal in this 
capacity. . 


Respectfully submitted, 
Erwin R. GoopENouGH, Corresponding Secretary. 


December 28, 1937. 
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MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Second Meeting, November 26 and 27, 1937. 


The second session of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was called to order on 
November 26, 1937, at 2:30 at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois, by President Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The minutes of the session of 1936 were read by the Secretary, 
and were approved. 

President Goodspeed appointed the Nominating Committee: 
Sheldon H. Blank, Chairman, Sherman E. Johnson, and Kenneth 
C. Bechtel, requesting the Committee to report at the beginning 
of the evening session. 

Applications for membership in the Society and the Section 
were presented, accepted by the Section, and referred to the 
Society. 

Representing the local Committee of Arrangements, Professor 
Otto Baab welcomed members and guests to the hospitality of 
the cooperating institutions, and made necessary announcements. 

The Presidential Address, ‘Patristics and New Testament 
Study,” was read by President Goodspeed. 

Papers were presented as follows, with interesting discussion: 


By Professor William A. Irwin, University of Chicago: 
The Study of the Old Testament: An Introspective Interval. 
By Samuel S. Cohon, Hebrew Union College: 
Recent Studies in Pharisaism. 
By Clarence T. Craig, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
Current Trends in New Testament Study. 


The evening session convened at 8 P.M. Professor Blank 
presented the report of the Nominating Committee, placing in 
nomination Professor Theophile J. Meek, President, President 
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Julian Morgenstern, Vice-President, Professor Donald W. 
Riddle, Secretary. These nominees were elected by vote of the 
Section. 

Papers were presented as follows: | 


By Professor Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: 
The Bearing of Archaeology upon Old Testament Criticism. 


By Professor Harold R. Willoughby, University of Chicago: 
Current Progress in Early Christian Archaeology. 


On Saturday morning, November 27, the Section met in the 
Seabury-Western Seminary. The Old Testament section, Vice- 
President Meek presiding, received the following papers: 


By Professor Allen J. Albert, Jr., Seabury-Western Seminary: 
Orientation of Oriental Cities, Ancient and Modern. 

By Dr. Walter G. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Early Semitic Drama. 

By Professor Charles Kraft, McKendree College: 
The Strophic Structure of Hebrew Poetry Illustrated in the Psalter. 


The New Testament section, with President Goodspeed in 
the chair, received papers as follows; 


By Professor Floyd V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
The Separation of Christianity from Judaism. 
By Dr. John Knox, Chicago, IIl.: 
The Pauline Chronology. 
By Professor S. Maclean Gilmour, Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada: 
Church Consciousness in the Letters of Paul. 
By Professor Eugene S. Tanner, University of Tulsa: 
Five Centuries of Research on the Primitive Christian Liturgy. 


On Saturday afternoon, convening at 2:30, the Section ob- 
served the 400th anniversary of the Thomas Matthew Bible. 
An interesting and instructive exhibit, prepared by Professor 
Harold R. Willoughby, and Mr. Harold H. Hutson, Fellow, the 
University of Chicago, was profitably studied. A report on the 
Thomas Matthew Bible, jointly prepared by Professor 
Willoughby and Mr. Hutson, was read by Professor Willoughby. 
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At 3:30 the Section met in joint session with the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research. Professor Donald W. Riddle, 
President of the Society, was in the chair. Papers were presented 
as follows: 


By Professor Werner Jaeger, University of Chicago: 
Greeks and Jews: The First Greek Report of the Jewish Religion. 
By Professor Arthur A. Hays, Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
Reflections on John Calvin’s Use of Scripture. 
By Professor William A. Irwin, University of Chicago: 
An Objective Criterion of the Date of Deuteronomy. 


Members of the Midwest Section and of the Chicago Society 
of Biblical Research dined together in the Refectory of Seabury- 
Western Seminary. 

Attendance at the second session of the Section was equal to 
that of the first session. Members and guests from thirteen 
States, outside Illinois, and Canada, were in attendance. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY ADDED DURING 1937 


The name of Professor Maurice Goguel, 2 Rue LaCourte, Paris XV‘, France, 
was omitted from the list of Honorary Members last year, and those of 
(1203)’34 Rev. Garfield Evans, M.A., B.D., Dania, Florida, (1109)’33 Thomas 
G. Shearman, M.A., LL.B., 3701 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C., 


and (567)'16 Paul R. Stevick, Y.M.C.A., Joplin, Mo., from the list of Active 
Members. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Prof. Otto Eissfeldt, Seydlitzstrasse 14a, Halle/Saale, Germany. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


(1326)’37 Tadao Aiura, M.A., 2063 Center St., Berkeley, Calif. 

(1327)'37 Miss Annie H. Allen, A.M., 2730 Derby St., Berkeley, Calif. 

(1331)’37 Prof. Carl A. Anderson, Augustana College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Rock Island, Ill. 

(1346)’37 Eugene S. Ashton, B.D., 99 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 

(1359)’37. Prof. N. H. Baynes, M.A., D.D., F.B.A., 29 Abercorn Place, 
London, N.W. 8, England. 

(1344)'37 Rev. William C. Berkemeyer, 524 E. Locust St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

(1329)'37_ E. P. Blair, 85 Sachem St., New Haven, Conn. 

(1328)’37 Rev. Everett Bosshard, 2451 Ridge Road, Berkeley, Calif. 

(1334)’'37 Rev. Edwin C. Broome, jr., A.B., B.D., 171 Brightbridge Ave., 
East Providence, R. I. 

(1349)’'37 Rev. Charles M. Cooper, B.D., 7057 Cresheim Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

(1347)'37 William H. Davies, 99 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. __ 

(1323)'37 Prof. Wesley C. Davis, A.M., B.D., Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. 

(1337)’37 G. D. Edwards, A.M., 160 Atlantic Ave., Marblehead, Mass. 

(1363)'37 Rev. Alfred W. Eppard, 916 North Franklin St., Wilmington, Del. 

(1340)'37 Rev. Anthony Feyer, Ph.D., Oriental Seminary, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

(1321)’36 Rabbi G. George Fox, Ph.D., South Shore Temple, 7205 Jeffrey 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

(1353)’37 Howard L. Goodhart, Hotel St. Regis, New York, N. Y. 
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(1336)'37 
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(1322)'37 


(1358)'37 
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(1352)'37 
(1324)’37 


(1350)'37 


(1343)’37 
(1345)'37 
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(1355)'37 
(1361)’37 
(1357)'37 
(1356)'37 
(1325)'37 
(1332)’37 
(1341)'37 
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Charles Goodwin, Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. Georgia Harkness, Ph.D., Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Victor Harlow, 217-223 North Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Rev. Paul E. Huffman, 1948 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Edmund H. Kase, jr., Ph.D., 15 Haslet Ave., Princeton, N.J. 
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Rev. Ernest R. Lacheman, Ph.D., Torrington, Conn. 

Wm. Stewart McCullough, University College, University of 
Toronto, Canada. 

Rev. Wm. H. Manshardt, D.D., 1528 East Emerson Place, Rose- 
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THE MESSIANIC EXPECTATION IN 
THE PSALTER* 


GEORGE DAHL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


ECENT studies of the Psalms have tended to disparage 
and discredit their religious values in two important as- 
pects. In the first place, the extent and importance of primitive 
survivals in various Psalms have been stressed beyond all sober 
reason. Here Mowinckel? is chief among sinners. For oae thing, 
the Norwegian scholar finds magical elements in plenteous 
abundance. Furthermore, in his exhaustive and learned investi- 
gation of those Psalms which he connects with the rite of 
Jehovah’s enthronement, he constantly and repeatedly finds 
occasion to characterize this or that feature with the adjective 
“primitive.” His readers can’ only with difficulty escape the 
conviction that in general the hymns of Zion keep pretty con- 
sistently on a very low spiritual level.2, Gunkel, accordingly, is 
moved to emphatic protest against such gross distortion of 
perspective. ‘‘Mowinckels grundlegender Irrtum darin zu be- 
stehen scheint,” he asserts, ‘‘dass er die geistige Hohenlage der 
Psalmisten unterschatzt und Israels Geistesleben iiberhaupt und 
das der Psalmisten insbesondere zu primitiv auffasst.”3 In all 
this Mowinckel is, of course, simply keeping step with much 
of our contemporary scholarship, whether in the Psalms or else- 
where. The current preoccupation with early origins, immensely 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the meeting of The Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, December 28, 1937, at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

t Psalmenstudien, I-IV, Kristiania, 1921-24. 

2 See, e. g., II, 301. 

3 Einleitung in die Psalmen, 1928, 30. 
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valuable as it is in itself, is always exposed to the peril of sacri- 
ficing a just appreciation of later and more highly developed 
religious values. Some of our ablest Biblical scholars seem to 
forget, furthermore, that a religious vocabulary of necessity 
remains much the same even after greatly advanced ideas have 
entirely supplanted crude beginnings. Because of this scholarly 
lapsus animi every reader of recent literature on the Psalms 
must needs be alert to make liberal allowance for the tendency 
to misinterpret as primitive survivals some of the noblest ideas 
in the Psalter.‘ 

The other serious spiritual flaw in recent Psalm literature, 
and the one which more specifically concerns us in this paper, 
is the related trend toward minimizing both the extent and 
religious importance of the Messianic element in the Psalter. 
This has resulted in the wrong of giving a purely secular inter- 
pretation to many Psalms, especially the so-called Royal Psalms. 
Practically all recent commentators, whether Mowinckel, Gunkel, 
Hans Schmidt: or another, err in this respect. There seems to be 
abroad a strangely perverted and sadistically exaggerated sense 
of honesty in estimating our sacred writings, according to which 
one ought always to choose the less worthy and less religious of 
two possible interpretations of any given passage. Whenever 
in the Psalms the word ‘‘Messiah” appears, every nerve is 
strained, and every device of a forced exegesis utilized, in order 
to make it refer merely to the secular king and his mundane 
affairs. Even where the whole context is saturated with the 
characteristic motifs of Israel’s dynamic and intensely religious 
Messianic expectation, one must never admit that the Messiah 
is meant. Likewise in the so-called Enthronement Psalms, the 
dominant Messianic theme is more or less ignored in favor of a 
purely ritualistic and formal interpretation. Apparently, too 
close and specialized absorption in the search for possible rem- 
nants of early and superstitious cult practices has blinded some 
scholars to the large and permanent religious implications of 


4See F. C. Porter in V. Ferm, Contemporary American Theology, II (1933), 
221 f. 
5 Die Psalmen, 1934. 
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the subject matter. Even granting that the loftiest ideas of the 
Psalms have their roots, like all religious concepts, in primitive 
beginnings, it is the greatest possible disservice to focus atten- 
tion almost solely on these, thus in effect concealing the high 
dominant note of trust and faith in an exalted God who ulti- 
mately shapes human history after his righteous and kindly 
will. Most current exegesis, then, stands a far cry away from 
the more fruitful Messianic emphasis of earlier scholars like 
Stade, Kirkpatrick and even Briggs. If so great spiritual loss 
is involved in present-day interpretation, we might almost be 
excused for preferring to be wrong on certain minor details with 
these early scholars rather than right with our nearer contem- 
poraries. 

But it may be replied that, even in the case of the Biblical 
scholar, the search for pure truth must not be deflected by too 
great concern for an edifying influence upon the souls of his 
readers. Professor Cadbury strikingly meets this objection in 
his presidential address of a year ago. “No more than the 
inventor of poison gases in his laboratory,”’ he declares, ‘‘can 
the Biblical scholar remain in his study indifferent to the spiritual 
welfare which his researches often seem to threaten or destroy.’ 
A perfectly valid observation, I think all will agree. But I 
wonder whether we are not warranted in going still farther, and 
holding that, if our results are merely destructive, the suspicion 
is justified that our theories may be basically wrong. At least, 
whenever we find ourselves replacing order with chaos, and 
established values with near worthlessness, it behooves us to 
reexamine both our premises and our conclusions.’ So far as 
the reputedly secular or purely ritualistic Psalms are concerned, 
I am persuaded that a more thoroughgoing reconsideration of 
the available evidence will clearly demonstrate that these are 


6 JBL, LVI (1937), 14 f. 

7 As illustrations of spiritual mischief wrought by mistaken theories stub- 
bornly persisted in, consider the futile attempts to solve the insistent problems 
of such prophetic writings as Ezekiel, Second Isaiah and Habakkuk by cutting 
them into pieces. In each case, the loss of religious values consequent upon 
making torsos of these books is in itself a warning that scholars may have 
been on the wrong track. 
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in general definitely religious documents. In particular, there 
is a great deal more of Messianism here than we have come to 
believe. If this seems like retrogression to more conservative 
positions, one may answer that, in a surprising number of cases 
and in every area of life, first impressions are found to be right. 
Perhaps Stade, then, was not so far wrong when he spoke of 36 
Psalms with direct Messianic content besides 52 with less specific 
references to that hope.* In fact, the underlying thesis of the 
present paper is just this: We must look for more rather than less 
of the Messianic expectation in the Psalter. 

So far we have spoken in rather general terms of the Messianic 
expectation. The question arises: Just what is this Messianism? 
And again: Are we right in regarding this variety of thought as 
essentially and deeply religious? After all, there is a fairly 
common impression that the Messianic hope represents a some- 
what narrow kind of fierce nationalism, a blot upon Israel’s 
religious life rather than its chief ornament and glory. :Perhaps 
the attempt to define and describe the term will throw some 
light upon the other question of its spiritual worth. 


At once the extreme inclusiveness of the Messianic expecta- 
tion impresses, and perhaps confuses, the student. It notoriously 
comprises many types of hope, and a startling array of individual 
features, embodied in an amazing variety of literary forms. In 
an all too sketchy and inconclusive chapter on Messianic Psalms 
in his recent book, A Fresh Approach to the Psalms, 1937, 
Oesterley points out that Messianism soon merges into Eschat- 
ology, and ultimately we get the bizarre pictures of the Apoca- 
' lyptists. He summarizes: “In a word, Jewish Messianic teach- 
ing is an extraordinary mixture of diverse elements.” Kent 
opposes to that narrower definition of the term Messianic, 
according to which it is limited to those prophecies in which the 
Messiah actually appears, the wider and commonly accepted 
application to ‘‘all those prophecies in the Old Testament and 
in late Jewish literature which describe the noble destiny that 


8 Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen, 1907, 63, under the title, ‘Die 
messianische Hoffnung im Psalter.” 
9 P. 186. 
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God has in store for the race and the different agents and agencies 
by which that destiny is to be realized.”*° Three principal 
varieties of the Messianic expectation are distinguished by this 
scholar: (1) The kingly and national type, prevailing in such 
early passages as the Song of Deborah, the blessing of Jacob 
(Gen 49), and the Balaam oracles; (2) The apocalyptic and 
catastrophic type, which looks for vindication in the “Day of 
Jehovah,” and finds its most pathetic frustration and disillusion- 
ment in the ill-starred Messianic program of Haggai and 
Zechariah; and (3) The ethical and spiritual type, which in 
the fifth century comes to immortal expression in the ideal 
atoning “Servant’’ of the Second Isaiah. All these varieties, 
of course, constantly cross-fertilize one another in the religious 
life and writings of Israel, especially, as is to be expected, in the 
later period. One has only to add to the literature just now 
mentioned, such products of the Messianic expectation as 
Malachi, Joel, Habakkuk, Zechariah 9-14, Ezekiel,“ Daniel, 
Isaiah 2 1-4; 9; 11, and the appendices to the earlier prophets— 
not to speak of such extra-canonical books as Enoch and The 
Psalms of Solomon—to realize what an extraordinary quantity 
and diversity of thought and literary material centered about 
and grew out of this movement.” 

As already hinted, Isaiah 34-66 (omitting, of course, the his- 
torical chapters 36-39) is the “fullest and finest exposition of 
the national hope and had great influence in lifting this hope 
up to its new supernatural level.” In these highly developed 
poems, Israel’s supreme literary genius has organized the most 
worthy elements of Hebrew Messianism into a new and richer 
synthesis, the whole dominated by the figure of the “Servant 
of Jehovah.” ‘Here for the first time the national hope was 
given a definite religious content, universal application, and 


10 Sermons, Epistles and A pocalypses, 1910, 39. 

Probably to be dated c. 225. See my discussion in Quantulacumque, 1937, 
265-284, entitled ‘‘Crisis in Ezekiel Research.” 

12 See the summary of the Messianic hope in H. P. Smith, Religion of Israel, 
1914, 247f. 

3 F.C. Porter, Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, 1905, 23. 
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enduring literary form.’”"* As from a great spiritual reservoir, 
succeeding writers in the Old Testament, the non-canonical 
books, and the New Testament drew thence their highest inspira- 
tion. Thus was there set up in the late fifth century* a definitive 
and normative Messianic ideal for the generations to come. 
Let us set down in order the principal features of the Messianic 
expectation of the Second Isaiah: (1) The necessary preparation 
of Israel, at present unworthy, for its glorious day of liberation 
and spiritual triumph; (2) The vicarious atonement to be 
effected through suffering must be understood and accepted by 
the people; (3) The nation is to act as a missionary witness to 
the Gentiles; (4) The coming chastisement of the hopelessly 
and deliberately wicked; (5) The ingathering of multitudes of 
the Gentiles as loyal and willing members of the redeemed com- 
munity; and (6) A new earth in which justice and goodwill are 
to prevail under the universal kingship of the Messiah.” All 
this against the background of the highest concept of God yet 
attained: he is absolute, alone, moral, gracious, forgiving, creator 
of the ends of the earth and man’s intimate life companion. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the higher types 
of Messianism represent the very acme of Hebrew religious 
thought. In view of the notable volume and especially the peer- 
less quality of the literature it inspired, as well as because of the 
intrinsic spiritual worth of its animating ideas, this is far from 
being something for which one need apologize. Judged by its 
demonstrated fruits the Messianic expectation, in its completed 
catholicity and universality, stands at the very forefront of 
Hebrew and Christian religion. It is no accident that the New 
Testament makes this its dominating strain. Would it not be a 
pity, then, to deny any Psalm that deserved it, admission to 
this charmed circle of the Messianic hope? 

Where, now, do the Psalms belong with relation to this out- 
standing religious movement in Israel? That certain Psalms 


™%C. C. Torrey, Our Translated Gospels, 1936, p. xxix. 

8 For the date, see my article, “Some Recent Interpretations of Second 
Isaiah,” JBL, XLVIII (1929), 362-377. 

%6 With this summary cp. Torrey, op. cit., pp. xxix-xxxvi, and his Second 
Isaiah, 1928, 111-150. 
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clearly voice the Messianic expectation is universally granted. 
But a considerable number, such as the Royal Psalms already 
mentioned, have been placed on the border line, and are by most 
given a secular interpretation. Is this view right? 

In seeking an answer, we owe careful consideration to the 
general background of the Psalms. In particular, the fact that 
the Psalmists belong as a whole to the inner circle of Hebrew 
piety suggests a close connection with the similarly minded 
prophetic group. To be sure, there are a number of Psalms 
whose affinities are with the wisdom literature or with the Law. 
But in the majority of cases we discover conceptions of God’s 
greatness, his moral nature, his care for mankind, his full for- 
giveness and kindness, which infallibly link their writers with 
the prophets. Now the prophets were always clear about the 
divine purpose running through history. More and more, as 
confidence in earthly rulers was shattered, they lifted their hope 
and program into the eternal, supernatural realm. In the iate 
period of the second temple, when our Psalms were collected 
and most of them written, prophetic literature was increasingly 
dominated by the conviction that God’s gracious purpose is 
invincible and will prevail. The whole warp and woof of thought 
becomes Messianic; all else is, as it were, but incidental em- 
broidery. In Second Isaiah itself, and in such dependent pas- 
sages as Isaiah 9 and 11, the expectation is that the coming 
Messiah, who is at once divine and human (cp. Is 9 5, “Mighty 
God’’; Mal 314.; Dan 7 ),*7 will act as God’s agent. In view 
of this strongly Messianic background does it not seem reason- 
able that, in cases of possible doubt, we should interpret indivi- 
dual Psalms in agreement with it, especially as many other Psalms 
reflect even more clearly the same expectation? 

But if the background of the Psalms is controlled by Messian- 
ism, what we may call the foreground (i. e., the post-canonical 
Old Testament period and that of the New Testament) is ruled 
by this type of thought in still more decided degree. Enoch and 
The Psalms of Solomon both have the Messianic hope for major 
theme. All four of the Gospels concern themselves not with 


11 See Torrey, Our Translated Gospels, pp. xv—xxii. 
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Jesus the man, but with Jesus the Messiah foretold by the 
prophets and long awaited by faithful Jews. In like manner 
Paul’s sermons and letters center about Jesus as the fulfiller of 
the Messianic expectation. So also prevailingly in the rest of 
the New Testament writings. Are we to conclude that these 
careful students of their own nation’s history and literature were 
mistaken in holding that their sacred Scriptures, including the 
Psalms, were strongly steeped in Messianism? And apart from 
certain quoted passages which are obviously non-Messianic, 
are we not compelled to give first place to their verdict as to the 
Messianic import of certain of the Royal and other Psalms? 
Remember they had the Jews, in and out of the Christian church, 
to correct them instantly if they seemed to twist the meanings 
of their sources. In modern parlance, they ‘‘couldn’t have gotten 
away with it,” unless the passages they summoned as proof texts 
were quite generally accepted in the sense in which they used 
them. That the Jews who opposed Christianity were quite 
ready to criticize after this fashion is demonstrated by the dis- 
putes with them recorded by New Testament and early Christian 
writers. Once the Christians had taken over the Messianic hope, 
including its universalism, these Jews withdrew from certain of 
their earlier emphases. Despite Second Isaiah, it was insisted 
that salvation was limited to themselves and those who became 
Jews through proselyting. In particular, the Suffering Messiah 
was too much like Jesus of Nazareth. Thus, apparently, arose 
the strange Rabbinical doctrine of the First and Second Messiahs, 
the former being regarded not as the son of David but the son 
of Ephraim; he it was who suffered and died.** However, at the 
time, soon after the death of Jesus, when the Aramaic records 
were written down, the whole of Second Isaiah’s comprehensive 
Messianic program seems to have been accepted as orthodox 
Jewish as well as Christian doctrine. So far as the Psalms are 
concerned, we have no sufficient occasion to doubt that the 
traditions of Messianic interpretation common to Jew and 


%8 Ibid., pp. xxxiv, xxxviii f.; cp. Stade, p. 39. 
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Christian alike represented on the whole the intent of the origi- 
nal authors. 

With what mental attitude, then, shali we approach the inter- 
pretation of Psalms which seem to suggest possible Messianic 
meaning? In view of the uniformly Messianic context and back- 
ground of the Psalmists, looked at from any direction one pleases, 
it would appear that the overwhelming presumption is that such 
Psalms are Messianic. It seems monstrous to suppose that the 
collectors of these sacred hymns were actually duped into includ- 
ing within the sacred corpus pieces which had practically no 
religious connotations. Whenever our scholars wax eloquent 
over the divinity hedging about a king, and conclude that Psalms 
mentioning the Messiah therefore refer to an earthly ruler, they 
are practically giving away their case; for it simply means that, 
if they are right, the Messianic idea prevailed very early and 
was even applied to earthly kings. But in the period when most 
of the Psalms were composed (including some of those which 
authorities date before 586 B.C. simply because they interpret 
them as referring to secular kings of Israel), most pious Jews were 
at one with their prophetic literature in its disillusionment about 
earthly sovereigns. If help was to come at all, it must come 
through a divine-human Messiah doing God’s bidding and not 
his own will. Permeating the piety of the later Jews was this 
hope of God’s kingdom, which in Isaiah 26 19, Daniel 12 21., and 
possibly Ezekiel 37 even developes into a doctrine of the resur- 
rection. It had much the same influence as the later Christian 
belief in the future, being always present and coloring all of life 
and thought. Consequently it is extremely probable that there 
exist in these hymns of ancient Israel resultant casual and cryptic 
allusions to the Messianic expectation which elude us because 
we are relatively unacquainted with the particular expressions 
and formulae which inevitably carried home the thought to 
every pious Israelite. Even the “I” of the Psalms seems as much 
the expression of the common hope as that of the individual. 
The Psalmist could not conceive of himself as standing apart, 
but vather as a member of the beloved community sharing its 
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faith in the Messianic deliverance. Perhaps our proper mental 
set toward this problem may best be expressed in the words of 
J. M. P. Smith, who speaks of the Messianic hope in the Psalms 
as “in one form or another bursting forth on every page like a 
fountain of pure water from the well spring of life.’’’9 


To recognize these Messianic passages when we meet them 
still remains a difficulty for us unimaginative Occidental moderns. 
Stade? suggests three concrete and practical tests: (a) Do other 
Psalms have the same expressions in an undoubted Messianic 
sense? (b) Does the remaining content of the Psalm in question 
make probable a Messianic reference? and (c) Compare parallels 
from the Prophets. Of these, the last, he holds, is the most con- 
vincing criterion. If all three agree, then we have approximate 
certainty. 

As we seek to determine whether or no certain Psalms are 
Messianic, it would manifestly be quite unreasonable to demand 
that a given Psalm, in order to be ranked under that grouping, 
must exhibit all the types of Messianic expectation, or even 
every feature of any one type. Always, of course, the critical 
principle of “the balance of probability’’ must prevail. The 
question should be: Does this or that Psalm fit best into the 
Messianic category? 

It is obvious that, in the space at our disposal, we cannot 
examine all of the 150 Psalms in order to determine which of 
them should be classed as Messianic. At best this paper can be 
but a prelude to the study of the Messianic Expectation in the 
Psalms. Let us, however, briefly apply the principles enunciated 


to two or three Psalms whose Messianic import is sometimes 
denied. 


Psalm 2: The second Psalm is included by Gunkel#* among 
the Royal Psalms (i. e., Pss 2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 72, 101, 110, 132, 
144 1-11, cp. 8947-52), and is therefore interpreted by him as 
referring in exaggerated court style to a Hebrew king living 
before 586 B.C. On the other hand, J. M. P. Smith characterizes 


19 The Religion of the Psalms, 1922, 86. 
20 P, 58. 
3t Die Psalmen, 4 ff.; Einleitung in die Psalmen, 140 ff. 
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this as ‘‘the most definitely messianic of the psalms.” Who is 
right? I cannot but believe that Gunkel’s exegesis is forced. 
His reference to the divine sonship in other religions is weakened 
by his admission that such a belief was not possible in quite the 
same form in Israel. The Psalm, in fact, bears many marks of 
the Messianic expectation. The word ‘‘Messiah” occurs in v. 2. 
This Messiah is, as hinted in the Messianic “Mighty God” of 
Isaiah 96, a son of God (vv. 7, 12); apparently a “‘preéxistent 
divine spirit incarnated in a man of human parentage.” As in 
Habakkuk 3 13, the Messiah is pictured in that characteristic 
part of his activity which has to do with the Messianic world 
conquest. In vv. 6, s he is given the nations as his inheritance, 
just as in the Messianic Isaiah 5541. With so many of the 
characteristic ideas and expressions of Messianism present, I 
cannot see how one can reasonably deny that this Royal Psalm 
so-called is decidedly Messianic. 

Psalm 22, with its many details of suffering, was interpreted 
by Jesus’ followers, along. with Isaiah 53, as predicting the 
Messianic death on the cross. Whether the Psalm was originally 
intended as Messianic is a fairly difficult problem. Not only 
Isaiah 53, but Isaiah 50 4-9, Zechariah 9 9 and ch. 13, as well as 
Daniel 9 2s, picture a Messiah who is not only humble but per- 
secuted. Therefore it is quite possible that the Christian inter- 
pretation, offered in the face of imminent Jewish correction, was 
correct. This is strongly supported by the typical Messianic 
picture of the subjugation of nations and the universal worship 
of Jehovah in the closing verses of the Psalm (vv. 22-31). 

Psalm 45. This so-called royal marriage Psalm is now usually 
included among the secular Royal Psalms. Certainly it comes 
nearest of all to a possible secular interpretation. As opposed to 
this, we must remember that both the Targum and the New 
Testament refer it to the Messiah.4 There was, furthermore, 
nothing forced or unnatural for Biblical writers to use the 
language of the marriage relationship to celebrate the glory and 


Op. cit., 88 f. 


23 Torrey, op. cit., p. xx; cp. his article “Xpuorés” in Quantulacumque, 317. 
2 Kirkpatrick, Psalms, 1897, II, 243 f. 
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attractiveness of the Messianic king. It would appear that this 
is an imaginative scene, in which the glorified Messiah is depicted 
as praised by the peoples of the earth (v. 17). It seems impos- 
sible that any Jewish writer would have used the extravagant ~ 
language of vv. 6 and 7 with reference to an earthly ruler. Briggs*s 
avoids the clear Messianic meaning by excising vv. 6-73 as a 
gloss. But this is too obviously one of his characteristic har- 
monizing devices. The Psalm is surely Messianic. 

Similarly, Psalm 72 and many others reflect the motifs and 
language of the Messianic expectation. Such hymns are most 
naturally referred to the Messiah. In like manner the Enthrone- 
ment Psalms (according to Gunkel: 47, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99; accord- 
ing to Mowinckel: 47, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100), where Jehovah 
is represented as king, must be classed as primarily Messianic. 
After all, what did it mean to have Jehovah as king in Jerusalem? 
Nobody ever imagined, except possibly in prehistoric eras, that 
he would literally sit on a throne in the capital city. If God was 
to rule at all, it must be in the person of his representative and 
agent upon earth, the Messiah. For reasons of caution, all this 
literature is reluctant to arouse the questioning of the foreign 
masters of the land by too explicit references to a ruling Mes- 
sianic king. This it is, of course, which increases the difficulty 
of interpretation for us today. 

It would obviously be possible to go on much farther with 
this investigation. But I trust the importance of the problem 
has at least been suggested, and that the thesis that we must 
expect to find more rather than less of the Messianic hope in 
the Psalter has been established. It is not so much a question, 
therefore, as to where this expectation is to be found in the 
Psalms. Rather the question is: Where is it not? 


28 Psalms (ICC), I, 384. 
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INTRODUCTORY STUDY TO PIRKE ABOT 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


HE treatise Abot is doubtless the most popular and best 

known of the whole Mishna. Recited by observant Jews 
on Sabbath afternoons during the summer, and thus part of 
the prayer book, it has been copied and published more fre- 
quently than any of its sister tractates; while as an example of 
Rabbinical ethics and the most easily understood part of the 
Mishna it has been rendered into many modern languages. 
Particular interest attaches to it because it has preserved what 
appear to be among the oldest norms in Rabbinic tradition, 
some of them going back to the Men of Great Assembly, Simeon 
the Righteous (circa 220 3.C.E.), Antigonus of Soko (circa 
200 B.C.E.), and their immediate successors. 

The deserved popularity of the Mishnaic treatise has, how- 
ever, obscured the fact that it preserves only one form of the 
Ethics of the Fathers. Another, more expanded form, is to be 
found in the so-called Abot d’R. Nathan,' which has, itself, come 
down to us in two versions, closely related to each other and yet 
obviously independent. 

The valuable studies of the texts of Abot and Abot d’R. Nathan 
made by Zunz, Frankel, D. Hoffmann, N. Bruell, Taylor, 


tI use ARN for Abot d’R. Nathan generally; ARN I for the version denom- 
inated Aleph by Schechter in his edition; ARN II for that which he calls Beé. 
All the references to the Abot d’R. Nathan in this paper are to the edition of 
Solomon Schechter, London—Vienna—Frankfort-a.-M., 1887. The work has 
been translated into Latin by Francis Tayler, under the title Tractatus de 
patribus Rabbi Nathan auctore, London, 1654; and into German by Kaim 
Pollak, under the title. Rabbt Nathans System der Ethik und Moral, Frankfort- 
a.-M., 1905. 
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Solomon Schechter, and Herford? are fundamental, and have 
shed much light on the history of both treatises. But more 
remains to be done both in the analysis of the structure of the 
works, and in the interpretation of the individual passages. 
I have endeavored in this paper to bring forward some new 
methods which I hope will be helpful in this further research, 
and to indicate some of the preliminary results at which I have 
arrived through the use of them. 
The theses which emerge out of the study are as follows: 


I. The tradition preserved in Abot and Abot d’R. Nathan con- 
sists primarily of four ancient collections: 


A. A series of maxims formulated by scholars who lived 
between 250 and 20 B.C.E., including the Men of the 
Great Assembly, Simeon the Righteous, Antigonus of 
Soko, and the five ‘‘Pairs,”” namely, Jose ben Joezer of 
Zeredah and Jose ben Johanan of Jerusalem; Joshua 
ben Perahya and Nittai of Arbel; Judah ben Tabbai 
and Simeon ben Shattah; Shemayah and Abtalyon; 
Hillel and Shammai. This collection was compiled in the 
School of Shammai, either in his lifetime or soon after 
his death. (Abot I, 1-15; ARN I, 1-13; ARN II, 1-27, 
with additional interpretations by later scholars). 

. A series of maxims formulated by five distinguished 
disciples of R. Johanan ben Zakkai: R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, R. Joshua ben Hananyah, R. Jose Ha-Kohen, 
R. Simeon ben Nethanel, and R. Eleazar ben Arak. 
This collection was probably compiled before R. Gama- 
liel II became Nasi; and certainly before R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos was expelled from the Academy. 

2 Zunz, Die Gottesdienstliche Vortrige der Juden, Second edition, Frankfurt- 
am-M., 1892, 113 ff.; David Hoffmann, Die Erste Mischna und Die Contro- 
versen der Tannain, Berlin, 1882, 26 ff.; N. Bruell, Jahrbiicher fiir jiidische 
Geschichte und Literatur, VII, 1-17; Charles Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, Cambridge, 1877; Solomon Schechter, op. cit.; R. T. Herford, Pirke 
Aboth, New York, 1930; see also G. F. Moore, Judaism, Cambridge, 1927, I, 
157 ff., and the review of Schechter’s edition of Abot d’R. Nathan in Monat- 
schrift, 1887, 374-383. 

3 It seems altogether probable that there was an interim between the death 
of R. Johanan ben Zakkai about the year 80 C.E. and the appointment of 
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C. This collection, in some respects the most interesting 
of all, contains maxims from the four men who “entered 
the orchard,” namely R. Akiba, Ben Azzai, Ben Zoma, 
and Elisha ben Abuyah.‘ It is probably the only tra- 
dition surviving from the discussions which took place 
in the gatherings of this early philosophical society. 
It was doubtless compiled before the apostasy of Elisha 
ben Abuyah; but because of that event, it underwent 
numerous changes. (Abot III, 17-20; IV, 1-2, 25; ARN 
I, 23-26; ARN II, 33 and 35). 

. A collection of ethical maxims, probably formulated by 
R. Akiba, associated together by the similarity of the 
numerals with which they begin. (Abot V, 1-18; ARN I, 
31-41; ARN II, 36-48).s 


R. Gamaliel II as Nasi or President of the Academy. It was probably neces- 
sary to obtain permission from the Roman government for R. Gamaliel to 
serve as President; and it was during this period that R. Akiba came to the 
Academy, presenting himself to R. Eliezer and R. Joshua. 

4 Hagiga, 14b. 

5 In addition to these main, older collections, there are several younger ones, 
some of them made, obviously, by the redactor of the Mishna himself, from 
uncollected traditional material current in his day. Among these we recognize: 


(a) The maxims of the descendants of Hillel, before R. Judah I, including 
those of R. Gamaliel I, R. Simeon ben Gamaliel I, and R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel II (Abot I, 16-18; ARN I, 22, 38a; ARN II, 32, 35b, ff.). 

(b) The maxims of R. Judah I, and his son, R. Gamaliel III, (Abot II, 1-4; 
ARN II, 32, 35b; lacking in ARN I). 

(c) Supplementary sayings of Hillel, not included in Collection A (Abot II, 
5-8; ARN I, 28, 43b; ARN II, 31, 34a. The maxim found in Abot II, 7, 
is attributed to R. Joshua in ARN II, 27, 28b). 

(d) Sayings of various members of the Patrician faction, including Akabiah 
ben Mahalalel, R. Haninah Segan Ha-Kohanim, R. Dosa ben Arkenas 
and some others (Abot III, 1-14; ARN I, 19-21; ARN II, end of 31, 
32, 34; in each instance with various later interpolations). 

(e) Sayings of various scholars of Yabneh (Abot IV, 4-7; uncollected in 
ARN | and II, but found scattered in various parts). 

(f) Sayings of the Disciples of R. Akiba (Abot IV, 8-17; and scattered in 
various parts of ARN { and II). 

(g) Sayings of contemporaries and followers of R. Judah I (Abot IV, 18-23; 
ARN Il, 33, 37a). 
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II. The redactors of the Mishna of Abot, either R. Akiba, or 
R. Judah the Patriarch I, took great liberties in recasting 
the traditions which they received, and which have been 
preserved in their original form in ARN. Thus they changed 

the order of the norms in the maxim attributed to the 
Men of the Great Assembly; they transformed a maxim 
attributed to Akabiah ben Mahalalel from heterodoxy to 
orthodoxy (this was almost certainly done by R. Akiba); and 
they placed the maxim of Hillel before that of Shammai, 
rather than after it, as had been the original order.® 


. The compilers of Abot d’R. Nathan belonged to the Patri- 
cian faction, and were favorable to the Shammaites.’? This 
tendency is shown both in their preservation of original 
conservative traditions in unchanged form, and in the man- 
ner in which they interpret early liberal traditions so as 
practically to nullify their significance. It is altogether 
probable, therefore, that one stage in the redaction of Abot 
d’R. Nathan was completed by R. Nathan the Babylonian, 
who was a disciple of R. Ishmael,* and a member of the 
Patrician faction. 


The two versions of Abot d’R. Nathan go back to indepen- 
dent oral traditions, which were put into writing separately. 


6 Apparently the redactor of the Mishna made an effort to conclude each 
chapter of Abot with some statement referring to the reward of merit. For 
this purpose he added R. Tarfon’s saying at the end of Chap. II; R. Eleazar 
ben Azariah’s at the end of Chap. III; and naturally put R. Simeon’s state- 
ment (IV, 16) at the end of Chapter IV, as it stood in his day. 

7 For the preservation of the patrician tendency after the end of the Sham- 
maitic School, see A. Geiger, Urschrift, second edition, Frankfurt, 1928, pp. 
150 ff., ef passim, (see index, under Halachah, alte; also Hebrew section of 
same work, pp. 26 and 30); Kebuzat Ma’amarim, first edition, 112 ff.; second 
edition, pp. 116 ff.; however, in opposition to him, Pineles, Darkah shel Torah, 
Vienna 1861, 168 ff.; and in partial difference L. Ginzberg, notes to the second 
edition of Kebuzat Ma’amarim, 117 ff., and especially, 118; for a further dis- 
cussion, see A. Epstein, Mikadmoniot Hayehudim, Vienna, 1887, 50 ff.; and 
my Akiba, 94 ff.; 177 ff.; and especially 279 ff. 

8 See Akiba, 297. 
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ARN II has, in general, but by no means always, preserved 
the more original form of the various traditions. Both 
versions have been deeply influenced in their final form by 
the wording and structure of the Mishna.® 


I. THE OLDEsT COLLECTION: THE SAYINGS OF THE 
EARLY TEACHERS 


That Collection A, the oldest collection of apothegms pre- 
served, was made by a Shammaite is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact that in the original form of this Collection, the words 
of Shammai are given precedence over those of Hillel. This can 
still be seen in the text preserved in ARN II. In our Mishna 
and in ARN I, the text has been altered and the words of Hillel 
are cited first. But it is clear that in this instance ARN II has 
preserved the original form of the Collection, for it is ircon- 


9 Schechter considered ARN II the more original version; see his Intro- 
duction, p. xx. The reasons he advances for this opinion are as follows: 
(1) ARN II has less numerous interpolations; (2) the fact that ARN II has 
preserved the original order giving the saying of Shammai before that of 
Hillel in Collection A; (3) the fact that in the latter portions of ARN, ARN I 
contains a good deal of obviously late material, and is apparently also styl- 
istically quite late. These arguments must, however, be reconsidered in view 
of the fact which now becomes apparent, that ARN I and ARN II were trans- 
mitted as separate Oral traditions, which were compiled for memory. It is, 
therefore, quite understandable that while ARN I contains a good deal of 
material which is late, because those who transmitted it felt more free to add 
new traditions to the old, and perhaps also put their compilation into writing 
at a later date (thus having more time for accretions and interpolations), it 
yet contains in some places the original form of ARN, in places where the 
transmitters of ARN II did either alter or add to the traditions they had 
received. For a further discussion of the late date at which collections of 
baraitot and even the Mishna were officially studied only from memory, see 
J. N. Epstein’s illuminating remarks in his Der Gaonische Kommentar zur 
Ordnung Tohoroth, Berlin, 1915, 48 ff.; in the light of this, the conclusion drawn 
by Ch. Albeck, Untersuchungen ueber die halachischen Midraschim, Berlin, 
1927, 119, concerning the late date when the tannaitic Midrashim were put 
into writing, can hardly militate against the substantial antiquity of most of 
their material. See further regarding the whole question, Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Jewish Research, 1932, 41. 
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ceivable that any late editor having received a tradition placing 
Hillel, the famous Nasi,’ first, would relegate him to a second 
place. We must therefore accept ARN II as the original in this 
passage; and assume that either R. Akiba or R. Judah the 
Patriarch, both ardent adherents of the School of Hillel, inten- 
tionally changed the received text so as to mention Hillel first. 

Further evidence that Hillel was originally mentioned after 
Shammai may be found in the fact that in ARN (according to 
both versions), Collection A is immediately followed by a descrip- 
tion of Hillel’s school. ‘Hillel the Elder had eighty disciples, 
etc.”” While this forms a fine transition to the words of R. 
Johanan ben Zakkai, according to ARN II, it fits in ill with the 
order of ARN I, which mentions the words of Shammai imme- 
diately before. The redactor of our Mishna, feeling this incon- 
gruity, supplied another transition, “R. Johanan ben Zakkai 
received the tradition from Hillel and Shammai.’’" In so doing, 
however, he was sacrificing historical accuracy to the exigencies 
of rhetoric, for R. Johanan ben Zakkai was an arch-Hillelite, 
and is not known to have had any connection with Shammai 
at all. 

The full significance of the precedence given to Shammai in 
this passage can be appreciated only when we bear in mind the 
facts which have been established concerning the leadership of 
the Pharisaic sect in Maccabean times. The sect recognized 
within itself two factions, the patricians and the plebeians, and 
it was always arranged that the leader of the sect was chosen 
from one faction, and his associate from the other.*? The man- 
ner in which this was done can be seen best from the following 
table, giving the list of leaders and their associates during 
approximately three and a half centuries, from about 170 B.C.E. 
to about 180 C.E.: 


10 T use the word “Nasi” for the earlier members of the House of Hillel, not 
in the sense of President of the Sanhedrin, for that position was apparently 
held by the High Priest; but in the sense of Leader of the Pharisaic faction, 
a post which they did occupy; see the table of Leaders and Associates below, 
p. 19. 

= Abot II, 9. 

" Akiba, 294 ff.; the following list is also taken from there. 
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Leader Associate 

Jose ben Joezer of Zeredah* Jose ben Johanan of Jerusalem 

Joshua ben Perahya* _ Nittai of Arbel 

Judah ben Tabbai* _ Simeon ben Shattah 

Shemayah Abtalyon* 

Hillel Shammai* 

R. Gamaliel I (no associate; position offered to 
Akabiah ben Mahalalel* on cer- 
tain conditions which he declined) 

R. Simeon ben Gamaliel I* R. Johanan ben Zakkai 


R. Gamaliel II* R. Joshua ben Hananyah 
(after the removal of R. Gamaliel 


II, post given temporarily to R. 
Eleazar ben Azariah*). 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel R. Nathan the Babylonian* 
R. Judah the Patriarch (no successor appointed to R. 


Nathan the Babylonian; and 
system discontinued). 


I have marked in each instance the name of the patrician leader 
with an asterisk; and it is noteworthy that for the first four 
“Pairs,” whom the compiler of ARN cites, he conscientiously 
gives precedence to the duly recognized leader, irrespective of 
faction. He departs from this rule only with regard to Hillel 
and Shammai, where he, in opposition to the general tradition, 
gives Shammai precedence over Hillel, thus declaring the former 
rather than the latter the true leader of the Pharisaic sect. The 
change can be attributed only to violent partisanship; and 
indicates that the compiler lived either during the lifetime of 
Shammai himself or soon afterward, when feeling ran high 
regarding his status in relation to Hillel. It had its justification, 
however, in the fact that Shammai was for a short time actually 
the leader of the Pharisaic movement — during the rebellion 
against Rome, which followed Herod’s death. Of that time the 


33 Akiba, 44. 
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Talmud records that “Hillel sat bent before Shammai like one 
of the disciples, and it was as grievous a day for Israel as that 
when they made the Golden Calf.”"* While the crushing of the 
rebellion apparently brought about the temporary suppression 
of the Shammaitic school, and certainly the restoration of Hillel 
as Nasi, the Shammaites continued to look on the organizer of 
their School as the rightful Nasi. 

It is interesting to note that several other collections of ancient 
date were made by Shammaites; and that it is therefore entirely 
probable that the system of arrangement of norms in Mishnaic 
collections arose in that School. Professor Louis Ginzberg has 
already shown that a collection of Mishnas, still preserved in 
Mishna Megillah chapter I, originated with the Shammaites.*s 
It is probably this fact that accounts for the custom, which 
became universal, of mentioning the School of Shammai first in 
every Collection of Norms. This was naturally done by the 
Shammaites when they preserved an ancient controversy, and 
the Hillelites, when they took over these collections, simply 
followed the established practice." 


II. THe OricIn oF COLLECTION B 


There can be little doubt that while R. Eleazar ben Arak was 
a member of the Academy, he outranked all the other disciples 
of R. Johanan ben Zakkai.'7 Because, however, he left the 
Academy early, his traditions were not recalled in his name; 
and he is known only by a few stray references to him. When 


™%4 Shabbat 17a. 

%8 Hoffmann Festschrift, 311 ff. 

6 The practice may also have been due, of course, to respect paid to the 
patricians, as such. 

17 Abot II, 11; for the most recent discussion of the situation in the Academy 
immediately after the destruction of the Temple, cf. the stimulating discus- 


sion of G. Allon, in Sefer Klausner (Klausner Jubilee Volume), Tel Aviv, 1927, 
154 ff. 
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R. Johanan ben Zakkai died, the leadership of the Academy 
temporarily passed into the hands of the two disciples, who were 
then foremost, R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos the patrician, and 
R. Joshua ben Hananyah, the plebeian."* After an interim, 
permission was apparently obtained to appoint R. Gamaliel II 
as head of the Academy, and it was then that he replaced R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, his brother-in-law, while R. Joshua ben 
Hananyah retained his position, as second in office. 


Any collection of ethical norms by distinguished scholars of 
the Academy which was made after the appointment of Gamaliel 
II to head the group would naturally have contained some saying 
by him. It is true that Collection B purports to transmit only 
sayings by disciples of R. Johanan ben Zakkai; and R. Gamaliel 
II apparently was not one of these. But a collection of ethical 
norms made after R. Gamaliel II’s appointment would probably 
have had a wider basis, out of respect for the President of the 
Academy. At any rate, since R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos is men- 
tioned first in the collection, it was clearly made before his expul- 


sion from the Academy, and apparently while he was temporarily 
the head of it; i.e. before R. Gamaliel’s appointment. 


18 That R. Eliezer occupied the position of at least quasi-Leader or President 
of the Academy after the death of R. Johanan ben Zakkai, seems to me clear 
from the following considerations. (1) The statement of the famous baraita, 
urging people to attend a recognized Court for litigations, and saying, “After 
R. Johanan ben Zakkai to Beror Hayyil, after R. Eliezer to Ludd,” thus put- 
ting R. Eliezer in the same class with R. Johanan ben Zakkai. (2) The fact 
that he went with R. Joshua and R. Gamaliel II to Rome on the visit of the 
first Palestinian Rabbinical commission there. (The visit occurred probably 
about the vear 80 C.E. and apparently had as its purpose obtaining permission 
for R. Gamaliel II to assume the presidency of the Academy). (3) The appar- 
ently well authenticated fact that R. Akiba as a prospective student first 
applied to him for instruction, and then went to R. Joshua (Yer. Pesahim, 
63, 33b). (4) The several cases on record of people who came to R. Eliezer 
in the first place for decisions, and then went to R. Joshua, just as they first 
went to Shammai and then to Hillel (Shabbat 30a, Kiddushin, 31a). (5) The 
mention of R. Eliezer, R. Joshua and R. Tarfon as the three leading teachers 
in ARN II, 18, 20a. 
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III. THe OriGiIn oF COLLECTION C 


Collection C is in some respects perhaps the most interesting 
of all the constituent parts of Abot, for we have here, apparently, 
a record of the discussions which took place in the ‘philosophical 
society”’ organized by R. Akiba, Elisha ben Abuyah, Ben Zoma, 
and Ben Azzai, early in their scholarly activity. The only definite 
record of their work which we have is contained in the famous 
historical statement: ‘Four entered a pardes (an orchard); R. 
Akiba, Ben Azzai, Ben Zoma, and Elisha ben Abuyah. Ben 
Azzai peeped and died; Ben Zoma peeped and became mad; 
Elisha ben Abuyah cut down the saplings (i.e. became an 
apostate). R. Akiba, alone, entered in peace and left in peace.”*® 

The evil fate which befell three of the members of the group 
has tended to make readers seek special meanings in the word 
pardes, as used in this connection. It has been allegorized as 
meaning “hidden” or ‘‘mystic” lore; it has been taken to mean 
simply Paradise. But the most plausible interpretation of the 
passage, it now seems to me, is that the four scholars made an 
orchard the center of their studies, just as the Academy itself 
met in a vineyard; and in later times, Akiba and his diciples 
foregathered under a fig tree. Any sinister reference, intended 
by the baraita, can have reference only to the fact that the four 
scholars separated themselves from the general Conclave in the 
vineyard, and assembled for private discussions in their orchard. 

Because of Elisha ben Abuyah’s apostasy, which occurred 
years later, his statements were omitted from the traditions of 
the Academy, and his very name was expunged from all the 
records. Whenever mention had to be made of him, he was 
called simply Aher, ‘“‘another one.’’?° 

Nevertheless, we find his statements preserved in both Abot 
and Abot d’R. Nathan. Clearly there must be some special 
reason for this exception; and it is provided by an examination 
of ARN I, 23-26. It will be noted that each of these four chapters 
opens with the name of a member of the Society of the Orchard: 


19 Tosefta Hagigah 2.3, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 234; B. ibid. 14b, Yer. abid. 
21, 77b. 


2° Loc. cit. 
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23, with Ben Zoma; 24, with Elisha ben Abuyah; 25, with Ben 
Azzai; and 26, with R. Akiba. It is noteworthy that, like the 
other collections, A and B, this Collection is made the subject 
of special comment in ARN I; but essentially the chapters con- 
sist of strings of sayings by each of the four men. 

The antiquity and originality of the Collection, as it is cited 
in ARN I, is further demonstrated by the fact that the sayings 
of R. Akiba are put at the end. It would be altogether in accord- 
ance with the humility of that great scholar to cite his colleagues 
first and himself last. On the other hand, it is quite impossible 
to suppose that any later redactor finding R. Akiba’s statements 
before those of Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma (as they are in both the 
Mishna Abot and in ARN I) would deliberately place them 
later. 

Turning to ARN II, however, (33, 36a and b), we note that 
while it cites R. Akiba, Ben Zoma and Ben Azzai, together, it 
omits all mention of Elisha ben Abuyah in this connection; 
and adds his saying only in 35, 39a, after a late compilation 
including sayings of Eleazar Ha-Kappar, and his son, members 
of the last generation of tannaim. 

Similarly in the Mishna, we find a series of sayings by R. Akiba 
at the end of Chap. III (III, 17 ff.) and those of Ben Zoma and 
Ben Azzai at the beginning of Chapter IV (IV, 1, 2) while the 
saying of Elisha ben Abuyah is relegated to the end, after the 
sayings of R. Judah I’s contemporaries and followers, R. Jannai, 
R. Jacob, and R. Simeon ben Eleazar. 

Taken together, these facts seem to indicate clearly that there 
was an original collection, approximately similar to that pre- 


2t Naturally the early collection of sayings has been supplemented even in 
ARN I by later material. But that this material is not original is evident from 
the following facts: (a) the fact that it is lacking in ARN II and Abot; 
(b) that it is largely irrelevant to the context; (c) that it derives from later 
authorities. Clearly it has been added by later redactors, in much the same 
manner as the comments on Collection A were added. 

22 It seems probable to me that Ben Zoma’s saying still opens Chapter IV 
of the Mishna of Abot, because it was placed at the head of a chapter by R. 
Akiba; and R. Judah I did not feel free to change the chapter ‘heading, 
as it were. Instead, wishing to place the words of R. Akiba before those of his 
younger colleagues, he transferred them to Chapter III. 
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served in ARN I, including the statements of all four members 
of the Society of the Orchard; that the editors of the earlier 
forms of ARN II and Abot elided the name of Elisha ben 
Abuyah from their collection because of his apostasy, and put 
the saying of R. Akiba at the beginning where they felt it be- 
longed rather than at the end; and that the final editors of both 
works, feeling that the words of Elisha ben Abuyah should not 
be lost, added them to the end of their treatises.” 


IV. CoLLEcTIon D, CONSISTING OF THE NUMERICAL NORMS 


It is impossible to date this collection with precision. But we 
know that R. Akiba was fond of such collections; and it is also 
obvious, especially from the omission of the names of any author- 
ities in this collection, and its occurrence in practically the same 
form in Abot and in ARN, that it is quite ancient. We may, 
therefore, take it that it dates from no later than the time of 
R. Akiba. : 


V. THE TRANSITION FROM COLLECTION A TO COLLECTION B: 
THE RIVAL CLAIMS TO THE HILLELITE SUCCESSION 


There was no doubt of the manner in which the Pharisaic 
tradition had come down from the Men of the Great Assembly 
to Hillel and Shammai; all were agreed that the leadership had 
been in the hands of scholars whose names were well remembered, 
and who had worked in “pairs,” as described above, in each 
generation. There were, however, two views regarding the 
manner in which the tradition was being preserved since the 
time of Hillel and Shammai. The scholars who were engaged in 
active teaching naturally regarded themselves as the true pre- 
servers of the Oral Law. On the other hand, the descendants of 
Hillel, who had each in his generation held the presidency of the 


23 A development very similar to this possibly took place in the compilation 
of our present Book of Judges, where an earlier editor apparently ommited 
what are now Chapters 17-21; and the final editor restored them, aé the end. 
See G. F. Moore, The Book of Judges, in International Critical Commentary, 
Introduction p. xxx. 
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Pharisaic Order, believed that it was they, as a family, and as 
holders of high office, who were maintaining the tradition. 

The conflict became embittered, apparently, in the last days 
of the Commonwealth, when R. Simeon ben Gamaliel I, the 
great-grandson of Hillel, was Nasi, and R. Johanan ben Zakkai 
was Ab Bet Din, or Associate.* It was universally recognized 
that while R. Simeon ben Gamaliel had inherited Hillel’s office, 
R. Johanan ben Zakkai was the heir to his spirit. It was also 
obvious that R. Johanan ben Zakkai, the foremost teacher of 
his generation, and the master of all the distinguished scholars 
of the following generation, was actually preserving the Oral 
Tradition in a sense that R. Simeon ben Gamaliel I could not 
even pretend to do, for he had no disciples at all. Yet R. Simeon 
ben Gamaliel I and his adherents felt that his work was the more 
important, even from the point of view of the preservation of 
Pharisaism, for they held that “Not the study of the Law but 
its practice, is fundamental”; and surely R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel I, as the holder of high office, and the leader of Phari- 
saism, was contributing as much to the general observance of 
the Law, as R. Johanan ben Zakkai was to its study. 


We have no direct evidence of the controversy as it probably 
was carried on in the early days, during the lifetime of R. Simeon 
ben Gamaliel I and R. Johanan ben Zakkai. But it was renewed 
with even greater vigor a generation later, when R. Gamaliel 
II became the leader of the Pharisaic Order, and president of 
the Academy at Yabneh; while R. Akiba, his ardent, young 
opponent, was the foremost teacher of the time, the successor 
in spirit, though not in office, to R. Johanan ben Zakkai. In 
formulating the manner in which the chain of tradition was 
continued after the time of Hillel, R. Akiba, the redactor of the 
earliest form of the treatise of Abot, apparently wanted to show 
that after the time of the five earliest ‘‘Pairs,’’ the Oral Law was 
preserved and disseminated by the voluntary teachers and 
scholars of each generation. It was, therefore, entirely natural 
for him to add, after the sayings of Shammai and Hillel, “R. 


2 Midrash Tannaim, 26.13, p. 176. 
3s Abot I, 17. 
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Johanan ben Zakkai received the tradition from Hillel and 
Shammai.’** This was an implicit denial of the claim of the 
lineal descendants of Hillel that they were the preservers of the 
great tradition of Pharisaic learning. Not they, but R. Johanan 
ben Zakkai, the youngest of Hillel’s disciples, received the 
Sinaitic tradition which Shammai and Hillel had received from 
Shemayah and Abtalyon, and the latter from Judah ben Tabbai 
and Simeon ben Shattah. This editorial comment, making R. 
Johanan ben Zakkai the link between the ‘‘Pairs” and the later, 
tannaitic scholars, was followed by a maxim formulated by R. 
Johanan ben Zakkai, and then by a series of maxims formulated 
by his disciples, namely, Collection B. This brought the line of 
tradition down to the time of R. Akiba, himself. 

When the Mishna of Abot was re-edited by R. Judah the 
Patriarch I, who was seventh in descent from Hillel, and very 
proud both of his lineage and of the part his family had played 
in the preservation of the Torah, he seems to have decided to 
interject between the statements of Hillel and the reference to 
R. Johanan ben Zakkai, a series of maxims deriving from his 
ancestors, the descendants of Hillel, to indicate, just what R. 
Akiba had tried to deny, that they were the true transmitters 
of the Oral Law. Hence, following Collection A, which con- 
cludes with the statements of Hillel and Shammai, we find in 
our Mishna, first a maxim of R. Gamaliel, apparently R. 
Gamaliel I; after this comes another by his son, Simeon; and 


% Abot II, 9. That this paragraph was originally intended to follow imme- 
diately on Collection A, has been recognized already by David Hoffmann (Die 
Erste Mischna, 28) and others. It was impossible, however, to recognize its 
full implications until the Pharisaic principle of dual leadership, first dis- 
covered by Professor Louis Ginzberg, in his Mekomah shel ha-Halakah be- 
Hokmat Yisrael, Jerusalem, 1931, 14, was fully understood. As soon as we 
realize that R. Johanan ben Zakkai was merely associate to R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel I, and a member of a “Pair,” we see that the statement that he 
“received the tradition from Hillel and Shammai,” implies a rejection of all 
competence to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel I. First, the statement makes R. 
Jchanan ben Zakkai the sole bearer of tradition in his day; second, it insists 
that he was the transmitter of the teachings of the Shammaites, whose opin- 
ions he opposed, as well as those of the Hillelites. Perhaps it was with this in 
mind that he was given the title of Rabban by his admirers; a title created, 
apparently, for R. Gamaliel I, who was the sole leader of his time. 
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then a third by R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, presumably the Second. 
This ends the first Chapter of our Mishna; the second Chapter, 
which was put in its present form after the time of R. Judah the 
Patriarch I, opens with a maxim attributed to him, continues 
with another by his son, R. Gamaliel III, and then reverts, 
suddenly, to a whole series of statements attributed to Hillel. 
The very confusion which is apparent in this arrangement, 
separating one group of Hillel’s maxims from the other, and 
placing a whole section of his statements after those of his eighth 
lineal descendant, proves that we are dealing with the work of 
successive redactors. Moreover, we have textual evidence that 
the whole section containing the statements of the descendants 
of Hillel was lacking in the earliest form of the Mishna, since both 
ARN I and ARN II, agree in placing Collection B imme- 
diately after the Collection A, without any reference to the 
descendants of Hillel. 


We have, therefore, every reason to believe that R. Judah I, 
the Patriarch, as redactor of the Mishna, having concluded the 
list of ‘‘Pairs,” decided that it was appropriate to follow that 
with a list of his ancestors who, in his opinion, had been the true 


preservers of the Mosaic tradition. 


In so doing he ignored the associates whom his ancestors had, 
for as we have seen above, the system of dual leadership was 
actually continued to his own day. But this, too, was probably 
intentional. R. Judah the First had apparently decided to 
destroy the system of “Pairs,” and to concentrate the whole 
formal authority in the hands of one leader. To accomplish this, 
it was necessary to rewrite the history of tradition since the time 
of Hillel, and to relegate the associates, who had worked with 
his ancestors, to the background. Hence no mention is made, 
in this first list, of R. Johanan ben Zakkai, the associate to 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel I, or of R. Joshua, the associate to 
R. Gamaliel II, or of R. Nathan the Babylonian, the associate 
to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel IT.?7 


27 Out of loyalty to the received text, and also perhaps to satisfy the opposi- 
tion, (as well as to pay homage to the founder of his house) R. Judah I opened 
the second chapter with a series of sayings of Hillel, now found in Abot II, 
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Only one of R. Judah I’s ancestors was omitted from the list 
of Hillel’s descendants in Chapter I, namely, R. Gamaliel II, 
his grandfather. This omission was not caused by the lack of 
any suitable maxim by him. One of the most touching maxims 
in the whole Talmud is attributed to him, and might well have 
been cited in this connection: ‘‘He who has mercy on God’s 
creatures will receive mercy from God.’?* The omission was 
caused, I believe, by a far more astute line of reasoning. R. 
Gamaliel II, it will be recalled, was removed from the presidency 
of the Academy, and replaced for a time by R. Eleazar ben 
Azariah. To have recorded R. Gamaliel II in the line of tra- 
dition would have raised the question whether R. Eleazar ben 
Azariah, too, did not belong there. It was more prudent, there- 
fore, to omit all mention of R. Gamaliel II, and to proceed from 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel I, to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel II, with- 
out interruption.?9 

We may have in this ignoring of the prerogatives of the Ab 
Bet Din, the secret to the compilation of the treatise Abot d’R. 
Nathan, as rival to the Mishnaic treatise. R. Nathan was Ab 
Bet Din, and he might well have been irked, at what must have 
seemed to him a wanton and insolent omission of all reference 
to his two or three immediate predecessors in office. Indeed, 
R. Judah I was practically denying that the office had any 
significance in the development of Pharisaic tradition since 


5 ff. and followed them with the statement formulated by R. Akiba, that R. 
Johanan ben Zakkai had received the tradition from the Hillel and Shammai. 
Put in this manner, however, the statement became quite harmless; there 
was no indication in it that R. Johanan ben Zakkai was the bearer of the 
tradition of the ‘Pairs’; it merely described him as a disciple of Hillel and 
Shammai. 

38 Tosefta Baba Kamma, 9.30, p. 366; cf. B. Shabbat, 151b. That the refer- 
ence is to R. Gamaliel II is proven by the fact that R. Judah cites the maxim 
in the Tosefta. 

29 There is the further possibility that Rabbi Judah the Patriarch was pre- 
pared to admit the Shammaitic inclinations of his grandfather, and, there- 
fore, felt it proper to omit his name from a list which showed the line of inher- 
itance of Hillelite traditions. That the father of R. Gamaliel II, R. Simeon 
ben Gamaliel I, too, was a Shammaite, he would hardly have been prepared 
to admit. 7 
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Hillel. What more natural than that this Ab Bet Din, champion- 
ing the prerogatives of his office against aggression, should 
compile his own history of the later tradition, and insist, as R. 
Akiba had insisted a generation earlier, that the tradition 
descended not from Shammai and Hillel to Hillel’s descendants, 
but to R. Johanan ben Zakkai, the Ab Bet Din, of the last days 
of Jerusalem, and from him to his disciples? Apparently, how- 
ever, R. Nathan, who was a patrician, could not persuade him- 
self to assert that R. Johanan ben Zakkai, great teacher that he 
was, and yet ardent partisan of the plebeian cause, had inherited 
the traditions of both Shammai and Hillel, as R. Akiba had 
asserted. Hence he indicated rather, that Johanan ben Zakkai 
had received only the Hillelite tradition, implying that others 
had preserved the Shammaitic tradition.%° 


VI. THE CHANGES MADE IN THE TRADITION BY THE 
EDITORS OF THE MISHNA ABOT 


If this was the manner in which Abot d’R. Nathan came to 
be compiled, we must indeed be grateful for the conflict; for it 
is only through Abot d’R. Nathan that we can know the original 
form of many traditions which have been handed down in 
altered form in our Mishna. One of the maxims changed most 
fundamentally is the very first one, attributed to the Men of the 
Great Assembly. As can be seen from Abot d’R. Nathan, it read 


originally: 


“Be deliberate in judgment; make a hedge about the Torah; and 
raise many disciples.”3* In our Mishna, the order of the second 


3° Hence the statement that R. Johanan ben Zakkai received the tradition 
from Hillel and Shammai, occurs in ARN II, not before, but after, Collection 
B, containing the sayings of his disciples (ARN II, 31, 33b). In ARN I, it 
has been placed before that Collection, but as can be seen at once it is entirely 
out of its place, being quite superfluous in view of the following statement 
offering a transition between the saying of Hillel and those of R. Johanan’s 
disciples (see ARN I, 14, 29a). 

# This order is implied in that of the comments on the various sayings. The 
comment on ‘‘Make a hedge about the Torah” occurs in both ARN I and II, 
on f. 2a; while that on “Raise many disciples,” follows on f. 7a. In citing 
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and third parts of the maxim is reversed; so that it reads, as is well 
known, ‘Be deliberate in judgment, raise many disciples, and 
make a hedge about the Torah (Abot I, 1). 

Trivial as this difference is, it made possible an alteration in 
the fundamental meaning of the statement, ‘Make a hedge 
about the Torah.” The statement does not mean, as has been 
assumed for centuries, that scholars are enjoined to add severities 
to the Law, so as to prevent the infraction of its essential com- 
mandments.3? Such an injunction could not possibly be con- 
tained in this maxim for two reasons: first, because the authority 
of later scholars to add to the Torah was questioned as late as 


the statement as a unit, the copyists of ARN I, quite naturally, followed our 
text of the Mishna, while those of ARN II, gave only the first third of the 
maxim, thus avoiding the difficulty. 

32 This interpretation is implied in the later strata of comments on the pas- 
sage found in ARN I and II, and probably compiled by R. Nathan himself 
(2a ff.). A careful study of the whole passage will show, however, that it is 
composite, that its different strata definitely contradict one another. Thus 
ARN II says: ‘“‘Make a hedge about the Torah. For a vineyard which is sur- 
rounded by a hedge cannot be compared to one which lacks a hedge. This 
teaches us that one must not raise a fence beyond the fundamentals (fixed 
in the Law itself), lest the fence fall and destroy the saplings. For so we find 
that Adam made a fence beyond the fundamentals, and the fence fell and 
destroyed the saplings.”” Then follows a statement, reverting to the fact that 
“The Holy One, blessed be He, made a hedge about His words; so also Adam, 
Job, Moses, the Torah, the Prophets, the Holy Writings, and the Sages made 
a hedge about their words.” The examples cited for each of these differ in 
character from one another. The hedge ascribed to God is an argument to 
support His decision, as indicated below; that ascribed to Adam consisted in 
forbidding Eve to touch the tree of Knowledge, whereas God had only forbid- 
den the tasting of it, and as indicated above, the hedge did harm rather than 
good; the other examples of “hedges” are additional prohibitions in the usual 
sense. There can be little doubt, I think, that the confusion arose from the 
fact that the original text mentioned only the “‘hedge’”’ made by God, as offer- 
ing an argumentative support for His decision, and calling on the human 
judges to imitate His example. A later compiler, finding the new interpreta- 
tion of the phrase, ‘‘Make a hedge about the Law,” gaining ground, offered 
an argument against it from Adam; but the final compiler, won over to the 
new interpretation, wove the older material into a new web, including material 
supporting the idea of additional prohibitions to protect more ancient ones. 
The same material can be found in ARN I, where, however, editorial activity 
removed some of the difficulties still apparent in ARN II. 


ls 
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the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and certainly was not 
recognized early in the second century B.C.E. when this maxim 
was formulated ;33 second, because the maxim is addressed not 
to the members of the central Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, who alone 
could add new prohibitions, even when that power was claimed, 
but to the local judges and teachers of the various Palestinian 
villages. Certainly the authority to add new commandments to 
the Law would not have been delegated to them individually, 
and mentioned in the same maxim as “be deliberate in judg- 
ment,” and “raise many disciples.” The real meaning of the 
passage is preserved in our text of Abot d’R. Nathan, which, as 
frequently, gives both the earlier and later interpretation. In 
explaining the statement, ARN says: ‘‘The Holy One, blessed 
be He, made a protection for His words. Whence do we know 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, made a protection for His 
words? For it is written, ‘And all the nations shall say, ‘““Why 
did the Lord do thus to this land?”’ The creatures of the world 
began to complain to Moses, saying, ‘Because God is omnipotent 
in His world He slays whom He wishes, and preserves whom He 
wishes. What did the men of the generation of the Deluge do 
against Him that He caused them to float like inflated skins on 
the surface of the water; what did the men of the Generation of 
the Division do to Him that He scattered them throughout the 
world; what did the men of Sodom do to Him that He exter- 
minated them with fire and salt; what did His people do Him 
that He exiled them from His land?’ Therefore was Moses com- 
manded to write down, ‘Because they have worshipped other 
gods, For they went and served other gods, and worshipped 
them, gods whom they knew not, and whom He had not given 
unto them; ... And the Lord rooted them out of their land in 
anger, and in wrath, and in great indignation, and cast them 
into another land, as it is this day’ ” (Deut 29 26). 

The passage clearly indicates what ‘‘a hedge about the Torah” . 
means. In writing the verse cited, God was not adding a new 
prohibition to the Torah; He was offering a supporting argument 
for the judgment He was rendering. And it is this that the 


33 See Menorah Journal, 1936, 131 ff.; Jewish Review, No. IV, 1933, 25-31. 
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judges were enjoined to do by the Great Assembly. They were 
to be deliberate in judgment; and when they had reached a 
decision, they were to give their reasons for it. This was to 
protect the Torah, by means of a hedge; for it would prevent its 
being exposed to ridicule and rejection. 

It was only as a third part of their task that the local judges 
were originally asked to raise disciples. That was to be merely 
a by-product of their work; when they rendered a decision, 
those who heard it and the arguments supporting it would 
naturally learn the Law. It is difficult to say whether the change 
in the maxim, placing the command to raise new disciples 
second, was made by R. Akiba or R. Judah the Patriarch. 
R. Akiba, the great teacher, might naturally be expected to 
put the injunction to teach second; especially, if, as is probable, 
the words “‘make a hedge about the Law” had already assumed 
in his day the meaning of adding new prohibitions to the Law. 
He might have felt that the increase of students was more 
important than the legislative function of the Sanhedrin. On 
the other hand, it is also possible that the change was made no 
earlier than the time of R. Judah I, and that it was only in his 
day that a “hedge about the Law” came to have its secondary 
meaning. 

Another statement which the redactors of the Mishna trans- 
formed completely was that of Akabiah ben Mahalalel. As 
preserved in ARN I,34 his maxim reads: ‘He who takes four 
things to heart will never fall into sin: whence he came; whither 
he goes; what he is destined to become; and who is his Judge. 
Whence does he come? From a place of darkness. Whither does 
he go? To a place of deep darkness. What is he destined to 
become? Dust, worms, and creeping things. And who is his Judge? 
The King of the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He.” 

It is obvious that for all its beauty and piety this statement 
must have fallen on the ears of contemporary Pharisees as 
utter heterodoxy ;35 for they denied that man is to become merely 


34 ARN I, 19; ARN II, 32; 35a. 
35 See A. Kaminka in Sefer Zikkaron, the Jubilee Volume in honor of A. Z. 


Rabinowitz (Tel Aviv, 1929), 65. (I owe this reference to the kindness of my 
friend Mr. I. Rivkind.) 
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worms and dust. They held, on the contrary, that the body 
would be raised into eternal life. There can hardly be a doubt, 
therefore, that this maxim played an important role in the refusal 
of the scholars to appoint Akabiah as associate to R. Gamaliel I,37 
even though he was one of the foremost scholars of the period; 
and it may even have led to his expulsion from the Pharisaic 
Order. Nevertheless, it was not forgotten; and aside from its 
preservation in its original form by R. Nathan; it has come down 
to us in slightly changed forms imposed on it by Ben Azzai, 
who simply interpolated some words to remove the sting of its 
heterodoxy; and R. Akiba, who is probably responsible for the 
version preserved in our Mishna: “Consider three things, and 
thou shalt not fall into sin. Know whence thou comest; and 
whither thou goest; and before whom thou art destined to give 
an accounting. Whence dost thou come? From an ill smelling 
droplet. Whither dost thou go? To a place of earth, worms, 
and creeping things. And before whom art thou destined to 
give an accounting? Before the King of the kings of kings, the 
Holy One, blessed be He”’ (A bot 3.1).38 

Note how the editor of the Mishna carefully indicates that it 
is only the physical body which is under discussion, by substi- 
tuting the sperm for ‘‘a place of darkness,” as the origin of man; 
how instead of saying that man is destined to become worms 


36 A similar saying of Ben Sira (7 17) that “the expectation of man is worms” 
was utterly transformed by his grandson in the Greek translation to read, 
“the expectation of the ungodly man is fire and worm.” The objection to 
Akabiah’s statement is further obvious from the comment of R. Simeon ben 
Eleazar who maintained that “‘man came from a place of fire and returned to 
a place of fire,” rather than from a place of darkness to return to a place of 
darkness. Patrician loyalty is evidenced in the fact that R. Simeon ben Yohai 
came to the defence of R. Akabiah repeating his words without change, and 
citing Job 25 6, in support of the fact that man becomes worms after his death. 
See ARN I, loc. cit. So also, apparently R. Leuitas (whose graecized name 
indicates patrician status) used to repeat Ben Sira’s statement in its original 
form (A bot 4.4). 

31 Mishna Eduyyot 5.6. It is possible that the refusal to appoint Akabiah 
as Associate was due to his halakic teachings; while his expulsion from the 
Academy and the Pharisaic Order followed the accusation of heterodoxy. 

38 Ben Azzai’s version is cited in Derek Erez Rabbah, chap. 3, M. Higger, 
Mesiktot Derek Erez, Pirke Ben Azzai, chap. 1, p. 155. 
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and dust, he merely says that he will go ‘‘to a place of dust and 
worms”; and how he definitely asserts the doctrine of a future 
judgment, instead of leaving the matter uncertain, as Akabiah 
originally did.% 


39 In a few instances it is apparent that the sayings of Collection A, both 
as preserved in Abot and in ARN are expansions of the original sayings of 
the “Pairs.” This is especially clear in connection with the saying of Simeon 
ben Shattah, which reads in Abot: 

apod 
Be very searching in the examination of the witnesses and be heedful 
of your words lest through them they learn to speak falsehood. 
The last (spaced) phrase occurs in ARN I in precisely the same form as in 


the Mishna; in ARN II, however, it is cited as follows: (in the name of Judah 
ben Tabbai) 


And be careful of your words because of your hearers, lest out of your 
words they understand and learn to speak falsehood. 


It is altogether unlikely that any redactor would so completely change the 
wording of an ancient maxim; and we may, therefore, assume that the original 
saying contained only the words: “And be careful with your 


words,” and that the final clause was an editorial expansion, the text of which 
was not fixed, and, therefore, has come to us in two different versions. Simi- 
larly, the maxim of Judah ben Tabbai (attributed to Simeon ben Shattah in 
ARN II) reads in Abot and ARN I: 


yrya prt bya yews qoxy vyn dx 
Act not the counsel’s part when the parties to a suit are standing 
before you. Regard them both as guilty and when they leave you 
regard them both as innocent provided they accept the judgment. 


In ARN II, however, the spaced portion reads quite differently as is noted in 
the text below (IJ). 


Here it is even more obvious that the spaced portion is a later explanation 
of the original saying. For there can be little doubt that the occasion of the 
saying was the entrance of the Pharisaic scholars into the judicial office, when 
the Pharisees gained power under Queen Salome. Under those circumstances 
the litigants doubtless had little choice but to accept the judgment rendered, 
and there was no need for adding that they were to be treated as innocent 
persons after the trial of their case “if they accepted the judgment.” It was 
only in later times, when the Jewish judges lost their power to enforce their 
decisions, that this proviso became necessary. 
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VII. THe Patrician INFLUENCE IN ARN 


While R. Nathan was probably one of the redactors of Abot 
d’R. Nathan, it is not certain by any means that he was the 
author of its core, which consists of the comments on the older 
maxims found in Collections A and B of Abot. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the author of these comments was a patrician who 
was sympathetic to views otherwise recognized as Shammaitic. 
Possibly, the comments grew up in the school of R. Ishmael 
before R. Nathan’s time and were simply handed down by him 
together with additional material. 

The patrician bias of the commentator appears in a number 
of passages. Thus, when Jose ben Johanan, the great plebeian 
Sage of the middle of the second century B.C.E., remarks, 
“And let the poor be people of your household” (Abot I, 5), the 
commentator at once explains, “This does not mean that they 
should be members of your household; but that the poor should 
tell one another about what they ate and drank in your house”’ 
(7a). Another interpretation, in the same spirit, interprets the 
maxim to mean that ‘‘one should teach one’s family humility” 
(7b). The maxim is thus completely transformed; instead of 
saying, ‘‘Let the poor (or humble) be members of your house- 
hold,” it is made to say, “Let the members of your household 
be humble.” 

The passage, ‘Hate office,” (I, 10) is interpreted, “A man 
must not seek greatness, unless it is offered to him by others” 
(ARN I, 11; ARN II, 22, 23b). 

In citing the statement of the Men of the Great Assembly, 
“Raise many disciples,” (Abot I, 1) the author finds it necessary 
to add, at once, the narrowing interpretation of the Shammaites: 
“The School of Shammai teach that one must offer instruction 
only to those who are pious, of good parentage, and of good older 
ancestry. The School of Hillel say, one should teach everyone” 
(ARN Il, 4; ARN I, 3, 7b). 

At the very beginning of the treatise, in commenting on the 
words, ‘‘Moses received the Torah from Sinai” (Abot I, 1), the 
editor takes occasion to deny the existence or effectiveness of 
intermediary beings. ‘Moses received the Torah from Sinai; 
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not from any angel, or any seraph, but from the King of the 
kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He” (ARN II, 1, 1b; 
lacking in ARN 1). Such emphatic rejection of angels as inter- 
mediaries between God and man, was especially characteristic 
of the patricians. The Sadducees apparently raised it into a 
dogma ;*° and while the patrician Pharisees did not go quite so 
far as to declare the belief in angels heterodox, they took frequent 
occasion to discourage the popular belief in them." 

The same spirit of patrician bias is evidenced even in the later 
strata of the work, which were composed either by R. Nathan 
or by one of his successors. Thus, the redactor cites with ap- 
proval a tannaitic statement, rejected by R. Akiba and his 
school, forbidding a woman to adorn herself during her menstrual 
period (ARN I, 2, 4b; ARN II, 3, 6b). Again, in the same 
stratum, we find a quotation, with approval, from what is 
apparently a Shammaitic Mishna, reading: ‘‘When a man mounts 
his bed, he should read the Shema; if he is a scholar, he may 
read the Shema first, and then if he wishes to study, he may do 
so” (ARN II, 3, 7b; in somewhat changed form, ARN I, 2, 7b). 
The statement implies the Shammaitic teaching that the Shema 
is read properly when one is lying down, at bed time. 

4 Acts 23 8. 

« Cf. Akiba, 197 ff. 

# This view was vigorously opposed by R. Akiba (Sifra Mezora, end). 
Nevertheless, it was preserved apparently by many Galileans and reappears 
in Gaonic times (perhaps about the seventh century) in the Baraita de-Niddah 
(published in Horowitz, Tosefata Atikata, IV, Frankfurt-am-M., 1890.) This 
severity of the later Palestinian with regard to Niddah is further illustrated 
in Hillufe Minhagim (ed. B. M. Lewin, published in Sinai I, 1937, 353), accord- 
ing to which the “men of the west,” i.e., of Palestine, did not permit the 
Niddah to touch any vessel, or any food which had been moistened, ‘‘and 
only because of the emergency was she permitted to nurse her child.” 

4 Mishna Berakot 1.3; the habit was so strongly implanted in patrician 
children that even those of them who became definitely associated with the 
Hillelites frequently observed it in adult life. Cf. the story of R. Tarfon cited 
in Mishna, Joc. cit., and that of R. Eleazar ben Azariah in Tosefta Berakot 1, 4, 
ed. Zuckermandel, p. 1. Another example of the patrician influence on ARN 
is perhaps to be found in the comment on the words, ‘“‘Do not converse over- 
much with a woman.” Jose ben Johanan, who originally made the statement, 
doubtless was expressing the usual plebeian fear of close association between 
men and women as possibly leading to sexual license. The patricians, how- 
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VIII. ARN as A REPositoRy OF SOME OLDER TRADITIONS 


We have already noted how various paragraphs have been 
preserved in ARN in purer form than that found in the Mishna. 
Perhaps the most notable of those so far examined is the maxim 
of Akabiah ben Mahalalel. But the redactors of the Mishna 
for various reasons either abbreviated or expanded the tradi- 
tional formulae even when no question of heterodoxy was 
involved. Thus the first Mishna of A bet reads in its present form: 


“Moses received the Torah from Sinai, and handed it 
on to Joshua; who handed it to the elders; they handed 
it to the prophets; the prophets handed it to the Men of 
the Great Assembly.” 


According to ARN, however, the chain of tradition included 
several links omitted in the Mishna. ARN II, 1, 1b, reads: 


Moses received the Torah from Sinai and handed it to 
Joshua; and Joshua to the elders; and the elders to the 


ever, were far less fearful of this than the plebeians, and were, therefore, far 
more liberal in their treatment of women in such matters (regarding this, see 
B. Bokser, Pharisaic Judaism in Transition, 108, note 53; and my Akiba, 191; 
cf. also Professor L. Ginzberg’s Mekomah shel ha-Halakah be-Hokmat Yisrael, 
Jerusalem, 1931, 42, which shows how many of the controversies between the 
Shammaites and Hillelites are apparently based on the different attitudes of 
various social strata toward women). In view of this, it is not at all surprising 
to find that the editors of ARN explain the saying, ‘‘Do not converse over- 
much with a woman,” as referring to special cases. “If a man comes to the 
Academy and find himself treated with disrespect, or entering a quarrel with 
his comrade, he should not go home and report the incident to his wife; for 
he disgraces himself, disgraces his wife, and disgraces his colleagues” (ARN, 
18a). It is true that both ARN I and ARN II also cite the statement of the 
Mishna that the saying ‘‘refers to one’s own wife, and how much more to the 
wife of one’s neighbor,” and yet it is quite obvious that the general spirit of 
ARN is to limit the applicability of the saying of R. Jose ben Johanan. 
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judges; and the judges to the prophets; and the prophets 
to Haggai and to Zechariah and to Malachi; and Haggai, 
Zechariah and Malachi handed it over to the men of the 
Great Assembly. 


ARN I, 1, 1b, does not contain this terse form (which was 
probably compiled in imitation of that found in the Mishna) 
but gives a more expanded form, as follows: 


Through Moses the Torah was given at Sinai... Joshua 
received it from Moses as it is written ‘‘and thou shalt 
put some of thine honor upon him (Num 27 20)”... 
The elders received it from Joshua; the judges received 
it from the elders as it is written, ‘‘and now it came to 
pass in the days when the judges ruled” (11). The 
prophets received it from the judges . . . Then Haggai, 
Zechariah and Malachi received it from the prophets; 
the men of the Great Assembly received it from 
Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. 


The famous statement of Jose ben Johanan of Jerusalem reads, 
according to our Mishna, as follows: 


bp 1908 OY amy main bw 

Jose ben Johanan of Jerusalem said: ‘“‘Let thy house be 
wide open; and let the poor be members of thy house- 
hold, and engage not in much gossip with a woman. 
This applies even to one’s own wife, how much mere to the 
wife of one’s neighbor. 


But ARN I, 7, ARN II, 14, 17a, indicate that the final phrase, 
which is spaced in the above citation, was not part of the original 
text. In ARN it is cited only as a comment at the end of the 
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chapter, which includes a considerable amount of discussion of 
the original norm (see 18a). 

A similar addition to an ancient statement was made by the 
redactor of the Mishna, in connection with the words of R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrkanos who said, according to ARN I, 15, ARN II, 
29, 30a, 


ins oy aw monn dx wan Fran 

Let the honor of thy colleague be as dear to thee as thine 
own; be not easily moved to anger; repent one day 
before thy death. 


To this, the editor of the Mishna (2.14) added the following 
comment, which he incorporated in the words of R. Eliezer: 


mon sow jnbma vat mm oven dw ye 
neend inepyn byw now ww 

wx 
And warm thyself by the fire of the wise; but beware 
of their glowing coals lest thou be burnt; for their bite 
is the bite of a fox, and their sting is the sting of a scor- 
pion, and their hiss is the hiss of a serpent, and all their 
words are like coals of fire. 


The passage is cited as a comment in ARN II, 29, end, 31b; 
and in ARN I, 15, end, 31b, the source of the tradition ascribing 
it to R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos is given as R. Jose ben R. Judah, 
whose grandfather, R. Ilai, had been a favorite disciple of R. 
Eliezer, and gave the maxim in this elaborate form. There can 
be little doubt that Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, in editing the 
Mishna, accepted this longer version as given him either by 
R. Judah or R. Jose ben Judah, and incorporated it in the 
Mishna, displacing the older, shorter form. 


IX. THE RELATION OF THE Two VERSIONS OF ARN 
To Eacu OTHER 


The two versions of ARN are independent from one another 
or from any written proto-ARN. They were both written down 
from traditions which had been handed down more or less loosely 
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for a number of generations; the only element of compilation or 
edition being simply the fact that the names of the authors were 
arranged in a definite order, though in some instances their very 
words were handed down. The differences between the two 
versions are such as could hardly arise after the original form 
had been reduced to writing, including some ellipses such as 
would be natural in memorized, partly edited texts. 

(IA) Thus in ARN I, 1, ARN II, 1, 3b, we find a parable 
given to the story of Adam and Eve, eating of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge. The thought which the speaker R. Simeon ben Eleazar, 
wishes to convey is that Adam prepared the way for Eve's sin 
by telling her that God had forbidden them to touch the Tree of 
Knowledge whereas the prohibition had extended only to eating 
of the fruit. The texts read as follows: 


ARN 1: os and dun 9 
ws oy dx ds mnaw bx 
WNT Avy 7D ons by on NA 
dy 

ARN II: amya mn ann nod 
npn yo [omy] ay yo xd) 
ARN I.: R. Simeon ben Eleazar said: “I will explain 
this with a parable. To whom may Adam be compared? 
To a man who married a proselyte. He would sit and 
admonish her saying to her: ‘O my daughter, do not eat 
bread when your hands are defiled; do not eat fruits 
which have not been tithed; do not violate the Sabbaths; 
do not violate your vows; do not go about with another 
man. For if you will transgress any of these you will 
die.’ Then what did the man do? He arose and ate 


j 
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bread in her presence while his hands were defiled; and 
he ate fruits which were not tithed; and he violated the 
Sabbaths; and violated his vows; and gave her (what 
was forbidden to her) with his own hands. What then 
did that proselyte think? ‘Everything which my hus- 
band commanded me at the beginning is false.’ And she 
arose and transgressed them all.” 

ARN II.: Simeon ben Eleazar says: “To whom may 
Eve be compared at that moment? To a man who mar- 
ried a proselyte and said to her: ‘do not eat the bread 
before you wash your hands; nor the fruits until you 
tithe them.’ Then she went and ate the bread without 
washing her hands and the fruits without tithing them, 
and she found a door in which to enter.” 


It is clear from an examination of the two forms of the parable 
that neither of them can be original or correct. As they stand, 
neither is comparable to the case of Adam and Eve. What has 
happened is that each version retains part of the original form 
of the parable. ARN I is right in saying that the husband of 
the proselyte had warned her that eating bread when her hands 
were impure, eating untithed fruits, would, like violation of the 
Sabbath, lead to her death. ARN II is correct in giving the 
other half of the story, namely that when she ate the bread with- 
out washing her hands and consumed the untithed fruit without 
harm to herself, she found ‘the door to enter’ the graver sins 
of violation of the Sabbath. 

(IB) On several occasions we find such an ellipsis in ARN I, 
alone, the material being fully supplied in ARN II. Thus in 
ARN I, 4, 8a, we find in association with the norm rrpym 
mann “and raise many disciples” the following: 


R. Akiba says: ‘‘Whoever takes a penny from charity 
when he does not need it will live to be dependent on 
others.” 
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The connection of R. Akiba’s statement to the main text is 
quite unintelligible, until we compare ARN II, which cites 
instead the following statement: 


R. Eliezer says: “The verse: ‘in the morning sow thy 
seed’ (Eccl 116), is to be taken literally; namely that 
if you have sown early do not sit idly and say: ‘I have 
done enough’ ”’... R. Akiba says: ‘‘It means rather, if 
you have raised many disciples when you are young do 
not sit down and say: ‘I have done enough,’ but raise 
more disciples in your old age and increase the study 
of the Law because you do not know: (‘whether shall 
prosper this or that, or whether both shall be alike 
good’).”’ He used to say: “If a poor man comes to you 
in the morning and you have given him an aesarion and 
he is gone away, and another one comes in the afternoon, 
do not say I have already given the first, but it is better 
that you give also the latter since you do not know 
(‘whether shall prosper this or that, or whether both 
shall be alike good’).”” 


R. Akiba’s views in this instance naturally bear very closely 
on the principle of increasing the number of disciples, and lead 
quite properly to the other statements cited in his name on f. 8b. 
The connection has only been obscured in ARN I, because R. 
Akiba’s views about the increasing of the number of disciples 
were somehow placed in the middle of the whole series of his 
statements, on 8b, bottom. That this is not a scribal displace- 
ment is obvious from an examination of the text of ARN I, from 
which it is clear that R. Akiba’s statement followed the others 
given in the original, oral compilation of ARN I. 
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(IC) Again in ARN I, 5, 13b, we find the following account 
of the origin of the Sadducean and Pharisaic sects: 


ans ohhy wv many dw 

ow 
Antigonos of Soko had two disciples who were studying 
his words and were teaching them to disciples. These 
arose and studied them carefully, and they said: “Why 
did our ancestors say this? is it possible that the workers 
should work all day and not receive any reward in the 
evening? If our ancestors had known that there was 
another world and there is a resurrection they would 
not have said this.’”” Thereupon they arose and departed 
from the Torah and there arose out of them two sects, 
the Sadducees and the Boethusians. The Sadducees 
were named after Zadok, the Boethusians after Boethus. 


The whole point of the passage, namely that the two disciples 
were named Zadok and Boethos, is omitted in ARN I, by an 
ellipsis; the material is, however, put quite clearly in ARN II, 
which begins: 

pinay prix yn 
He had two disciples, Zadok and Boethus. 


On the other hand, ARN II reads: 


ovd [opines 
And there arose out of them two families, the Sadducees 
and the Boethusians. The Sadducees after the name of 
Zadok, and the Boethusians out of the name of Boethus, 


which is clearly less precise than the expression of ARN I. 
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(ID) Finally, in ARN I, 6, 14b, we find the following: 


Another interpretation is this: the expression, “sit 
amidst the dust of their feet,” refers to R. Eliezer, and 
the expression, ‘‘drink their words with thirst,” refers to 
R. Akiba. What was the beginning of R. Akiba? It is 
said etc.... 


We wonder why the case of R. Eliezer is left so summarily, 
until we turn to 15b, and find a new story beginning with 


What was the beginning of R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos? 
He was twenty-two years etc. ... 


In ARN II, the matter is put more correctly. The phrase 
odin bya paxno im (And sit amidst the dust of their feet) is 
explained with these words, on f. 15a, 709d wpaw AT 
(This refers to R. Akiba, who sought to study the Torah) and 
AX (and drink their words witb thirst) is 


explained as follows on 15b: ya by dy re]. 
(It has been said concerning R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos). 

In this instance, too, it is clear that the difference could not 
have arisen by a copyist’s error, but is inherent in the underlying 
oral tradition. 


(IE) Similarly, and even more significantly, we find in ARN I, 
7, ARN Il, 14, 17a, the apothegm of Joseph ben Johanan 
733 VM 
And let the poor be members of your household 
interpreted to mean not that the poor should be at home in 


your home, but that ‘‘the people of your home should be humble.’ 
In ARN II, however, this is explicitly stated: 


Op Os mabon AS Ws 3) 
“And let the poor be members of your household.” 
This does not mean literally the poor, but if a man is 
humble, and if his wife is humble, and if his children 
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and his family are humble, even his dogs will not do any 
damage. 


In ARN I, this introduction is omitted. Another interpretation 
of 
Oy 
And let the poor be members of your household. 


is given first, and then the text suddenly proceeds with 


Another interpretation is: “Teach the members of 
your family humility.” 


(IF) On the other hand, we find in ARN I, 8, 18b, top, 


[ynn] Anxpm ovn yan ons me 

R. Meir used to say: “He who studies from a teacher 
may be compared to a man who has one field and sows 
part of it with wheat, and part with barley, and plants 
part of it with trees. That man will find himself full of 
goodness and blessing.” 


This is reproduced in ARN II, 18, 20a, line 15, without the 
mention of R. Meir as authority, simply as follows: 


He who studies from one teacher may be compared to 
a man who has in a single plot the seed of wheat in one 
place, and barley in another place; such a field is full 
of blessing. 


(IG) Another difference in text pointing to the same fact is 
that between the comment on muy"nen yo wxvrnn dm, “Do not 
despair because of suffering” in ARN I, 9, 21b, and in ARN II, 
17, 19a, top. Both cite the verse *nn» 1m5, “For the thing 
which I greatly fear,” from Job 3 25 though in ARN I, this is 
used to prove that one should always fear punishment, and in 
ARN II, this thought is derived from "ran 7Npd O78 “wR, (Happy 
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is the man that feareth always) (Proverbs 28 14), which is fol- 
lowed by the statement: 


And so we find in the case of Job that he was punished 
with that which he feared. He feared boils and was 
punished with them, as it is written: “for the thing 
which I greatly fear.” 
indicating rather that fear of punishment is reprehensible. 

(IH) Finally, we note that in two instances, the statements 
of the oldest Sages, the ‘Pairs,’ are interchanged in ARN II, 
the maxim of Joshua ben Perahya (according to Mishna and 
ARN I) being ascribed to his colleague, Nittai of Arbel, and vice 
versa; and similarly that of Judah ben Tabbai is ascribed to Simeon 
ben Shattah and vice versa. Curiously enough, the order of the 
authorities is unchanged, so that Simeon ben Perahya and Judah 
ben Tabbai lead their pairs in both versions. Such a confusion 
might easily occur in a memorized text, but could hardly be 
accounted for in a written one. 

(I-I) The same fact is implied in the slight differences in 
phraseology which are introduced in some of the oldest maxims. 
ARN II, 18a, reads yx ovo n13, “Run away from an evil 
neighbor,” where ARN I, 19b, like the Mishna, reads: pn.an 
“Keep distant from an evil neighbor.” 

(IJ) So also ARN II, 20, 22a, reads: 


nx (52) ns pam ns mi by 

On condition that they should demand judgment and 

accept judgment and deserve judgment, 
whereas the parallel passage in ARN I (10, 21b) and Mishna 
read simply: mx ibapwo, “When they have accepted 
the judgment.” 

(IK) On the other hand, ARN II, 20, 21b, is closer to the 

text of the Mishna in the following maxim: 


Lest out of your words they will understand and learn 
to speak falsehood. 


| 
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while the parallel passage in ARN I, 10, 22a, reads: 


Lest out of your words the hearers will hear and speak 
falsehood because of the deceivers. 


The Mishna (1.10) reads: 


Now 
Lest out of them they will learn to speak falsehood. 


(IL) The statement of Akabiah ben Mahalalel is given in the 


two versions as follows (35a): 


ARN II (32) 


NIT 


Let a man consider four things 
and he will never come to sin. 
Know whence you have come, 
and whither you are going, 
and what you are destined to 
become, namely worms and 
creeping things, and who is 
the judge of everything, bles- 
sed be He. 


ARN I (19) 


He who takes four things to 
heart will never commit a sin: 
whence he came, and whither 
he is going, what he is des- 
tined to become, and who 
is his judge. Whence does he 
come; from a place of dark- 
ness. And whither is he go- 
ing; to a place of deep dark- 
ness. And what is he destined 
to become; dust, worms and 
creeping things. And who is 
his judge; the King of the 
Kings of Kings, the Holy 
One. blessed be He. 
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It is clear that in this instance, the text of ARN II has been far 
more definitely influenced by our Mishna and its spirit than 
ARN I. Indeed, the redactor in his anxiety about the maxim’s 
orthodoxy, and his desire to approximate the Mishnaic text, 
throws grammar to the winds, and, beginning with the third 
person, suddenly turns to the second person, which is found in 
the Mishnaic text. He also omits any clearer description of 
the darkness from which man comes, and to which he goes, 
citing instead the statement of R. Simeon ben Eleazar, which 
insists that man comes from a place of fire, and returns to a 
place of fire. 


X. THe INFLUENCE OF THE MISHNA ON THE EXTANT TEXTS 
OF p'R. NATHAN 


The examples cited are sufficient to show that our present 
texts of ARN are derived from a source which was independent 
from the Mishna, just as the two versions are independent from 
each other. Nevertheless, there is evidence that ARN I, in 


great measure, and ARN II, in slighter degree, and yet quite 
noticeably, have been affected by the Mishna, and could there- 
fore not have been reduced to final, written form, until after 
the redaction of the latter. Examples indicating this are to be 
found in I J, and I K above. (IIA) Even more significant, how- 
ever, for the relation of ARN I to the Mishna, is the fact that 
both texts invert the order of Shammai and Hillel, placing Hillel 
first. This was entirely natural in the Mishna, and is due either 
to the influence of R. Akiba, who was so complete a follower 
and admirer of Hillel, or more likely to that of Rabbi Judah the 
Patriarch, the redactor of the Mishna, who was Hillel’s descend- 
ant. ARN I, naturally, took the order over from the Mishna. 
In ARN II, the older order, which placed Shammai first, is still 
preserved (cf. ARN II, 23, 24a, with ARN I, 12, 24b. 

(IIB) It is noticeable, moreover, that since ARN II, in this 
instance, differs from the Mishna, it does not repeat the formula 
bap, “He received,” and simply gives Shammai’s views. This 
indicates that the formulae, pyown 2p etc., “He received 
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from Simeon the Righteous, etc.’’ were not original in the tra- 
ditional collection, but were added in each instance by the 
redactor of the Mishna. Its presence in most instances of the 
relation of the pairs, such as 


qo ap wR pM AT WR 72 (1 

1) Jose ben Joezer of Zeredah, and Jose ben Johanan 

of Jerusalem received the tradition from them. 

2) Joshua ben Perahya and Nittai of Arbel received 
the tradition from them. : 

3) Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shattah received 

the tradition from them. 


in both ARN I and ARN II, shows that they were both influ- 
enced by the phraseology of the Mishna. ARN I went further, 
and added the formula even when it was lacking in the Mishna, 
as in the relation of Joshua to Moses nvpn bap yr, “Joshua 
received the tradition from Moses,” (1b, top), and the Men of 
the Great Assembly (ibid.): 


The men of the Great Assembly received the tradition 
from Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. 


(IIC) Finally, in connecting the statements of Johanan ben 
Zakkai’s disciples with those of the “‘Pairs,”’ the redactor of the 
early Mishna (i.e. before the time of Rabbi Judah the Patri- 
arch) thought it well to add a statement of R. Johanan himself, 
and introduced it with the words: 


R. Johanan ben Zakkai received the tradition from 
Hillel and from Shammai. 


An examination of ARN II, 28, 29a, shows that its source knew 
nothing of such a connecting link. Instead it inserted the story 
of Hillel’s eighty disciples, of whom R. Johanan was the youngest, 
and then followed that with another mentioning R. Johanan’s 
five disciples. Nevertheless, the compiler of ARN II, afterward 
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adding the words of R. Johanan ben Zakkai (after those of his 
disciples) follows the Mishna in using the introductory state- 
ment: (31, 33b). 

ARN I, more definitely under the influence of the Mishna, 
puts the phrase introducing R. Johanan ben Zakkai immediately 
after the statement of Shammai at the beginning of 14, 29a. 
It is obviously out of place there, however, for it is followed not 
by any statement of R. Johanan ben Zakkai, but by the story 
of Hillel’s eighty disciples, which was the original form used to 
introduce R. Johanan ben Zakkai in ARN. 

(IID) Finally, an examination of ARN I and II, 1, 1b-8a, 
shows as we have seen, that the original form of the statement 
attributed to the Men of the Great Assembly was as follows: 


Be deliberate in judgment, make a hedge about the 
Torah, and raise many disciples. 


for this is the order in which the different elements of the maxim 
are discussed. Nevertheless, in the summary, giving the maxim 
at the beginning (ib), ARN I follows the Mishna in giving 
the order as follows: 


mand wy pra onns na 
Be deliberate in judgment, and raise many disciples, 
and make a hedge for the Law. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF LUKE’S 
CENTRAL SECTION 


C. C. MCCOWN 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


HE central section of the third Gospel (9 5:—18 14), which 

has long been a scholar’s puzzle, has been variously 
described. Certain early students of the Gospels called it a 
“gnomology,” a collection of proverbial sayings, in a travel 
narrative.t Over a century ago the pious Catholic, Hug, 
remarked that it was not connected history “but detached 
fragments, or, if the word be preferred, collectanea’’; it recorded 
the beginnings of at least two journeys from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
but did not finish them. ‘When we are thinking to see Jesus 
soon in Jerusalem, we unexpectedly find him elsewhere, and in 


fact further away from Jerusalem than at the commencement 


of his journey. 

Schleiermacher easily satisfied himself that it was not a 
“gnomology.” He called it a “travel section,” or “travel nar- 
rative,” but agrees with Hug that it contained much other 
material.s He refers part of the account to a Perean journey. 
Thus he gave currency to the two mest popular designations 
of the section, ‘‘travel narrative” and ‘‘Perean section.”” Others 
have called it the “Samaritan ministry.” With the adoption of 
the theory of Marcan priority the fashionable title among 
critical students became “‘interpolation,” a name which H. J. 


* Marsh, Eichhorn, Kuinoel; so essentially Westcott. 

2 Hug, Intro. to the N.T., tr. from 3d German ed. by David Fosdick, Andover, 
1836, 411 f., 453, referring to Lk 9 51; 13 22; 18 31, 35. 

3 Ueber die Schriften des Lukas, 1817, 161 f. (Sémmitl. Werke, I, ii, [1836], 
118); Einleit. in das N.T. (Simmitl. Werke, I, viii), 274; cf. “Lukas,” 158-250 
(116-82), ‘‘dritte Masse”; Einleit. 273-77, ‘“‘zweite Hauptmasse,” ‘“‘Reiseab- 
schnitt,” ‘‘Reisebericht.” 
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Holtzmann and Carl Weizsacker used in their epoch-making 
studies of 1863 and 1864. The most recent commentaries and 
introductions still vary in their designation of the section and 
their estimate of its historical and geographical accuracy. They 
incline now to return to what is practically the idea that the 
section was collectanea or a “‘gnomology” under the form of a 
travel narrative. What shall the section be called? What is its 
real character? The problem concerns the purpose and value of 
the third Gospel, and its solution is fundamental to an account 
of Jesus’ ministry and an estimate of his aims and his character. 

From the point of view of Marcan priority, the section is an 
interpolation, and, compared to the “lesser interpolation” of 
chapters 6 20—8 3, it is a “great interpolation.”” However, the 
caption “interpolation” assumes Marcan priority, and, as a 
question-begging epithet, should be eschewed, as the late Canon 
Streeter years ago suggested.S For, as he argued, Mark may 
have been interpolated into a Proto-Luke. Even though Mark 
was prior in point of time, Proto-Luke, if it existed, was doubt- 
less prior in point of honor with its author. 


I. EVIDENCE FOR THE TITLE, “TRAVEL NARRATIVE” 


The two geographical descriptions, ‘‘travel narrative’ and 
“‘Perean section,” or ‘Perean ministry,” are not so easily dis- 
missed. As to the first, in the section itself there is evidence 
enough and to spare for the title “travel narrative.” Those 
who object to the term® surely cannot mean that Luke did not 
intend it to have the form of a record of travel.’ The opening 


4 Cf. K. and S. Lake, Intro. to the N.T., 1937, 44 f.; E. J. Goodspeed, Intro., 
1937, 173, 206; Feine-Behm, Einlettung, 8th ed., 1936, 63; Jiilicher-Fascher, 
Einleitung, 7th ed., 1931, 279; W. Gasse, ZNW, XXXIV (1935), 293-99, 
see note 26. 

5 The Four Gospels, 1925, 203. 

6 Streeter, loc. cit., Moffatt, Intro. to the Lit. of the N.T., 1914, 273. 

7 Whether it is to be called a “travel document” depends upon whether the 
section is thought of as existing in the form of a separate document recording 
a journey before it was incorporated into the Gospel. With the prehistory 
of the materials this paper is not concerned, but primarily with its purpose 
and meaning in the Gospel; see Streeter, loc. cit. 
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verse pitches the dominant tone for the whole narrative: with 
the cross before him, Jesus turns his face steadfastly from 
Galilee toward Jerusalem (9 51, 53). His progress is so rapid, in 
the concise account, that the very first night brings him to 
Samaria to sleep, not in the city where first shelter was sought, 
but in some village to which he moves on after a rebuff (9 52, 
56). Whether the route was from Tell Hfim either across 
Esdraelon by way of Tabor to Jenin or Qubatiyeh, or down the 
Jordan Valley by way of Beisan to some village in the moun- 
tains south of it, this would be no small achievement, as the 
writer knows from having made both journeys on foot, but not 
in one day. 

Repeated notices throughout the section are intended to main- 
tain the sense of motion. Jesus is “on the road” when some 
momentarily ardent disciple comes seeking to follow him (9 57) 
and when others beg off (9 59, 61). The Seventy are to precede 
him “to every city and place whither he himself was about to 
come”’ (10 1), an expression which suggests, as Zahn says, days, 
if not weeks, of travel. Later, as they journey, they come to 
the village of Mary and Martha (10 38). Again he is ‘in a cer- 
tain place,” praying (111), surely another place. Luke’s pictur- 
esque language heightens the sense of movement by letting the 
reader see Jesus enter the house to dine with the Pharisee and 
later come out again to the thronging multitudes (11 37, 53; 
12 1). 

The narrative leaves one with the feeling that Jesus is in still 
another place when he was “teaching in one of their synagogues 
on the Sabbath” (13 10). Luke makes the sense of movement 
explicit a little later when he says, “(He was going through city 
after city and village after village (xara modes kal K®pas) on 
his way to Jerusalem”’ (13 22). Indeed, Jesus is to go on “‘today, 
tomorrow, and the following day,” not strictly three, of course, 
but a very few days, and then the end will come in Jerusalem 
(13 33). As he goes on his way, eventually great crowds follow 
him (1425), they throng him at Jericho (18 3=Mk 1046; 


8 Einleitung in das N.T., 3d ed., 1907, II, 396; the E.T., Intro. to the N.T., 
1909, III, 89, “improved” upon the original, by omitting ‘‘weeks.” 
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Lk 193), and eventually they form his triumphal escort into 
Jerusalem (19 37; cf. Mk 118). In the midst of his long collec- 
tions of varied teachings, Luke reminds his readers again that 
Jesus was “going up to Jerusalem” (17 11). Another prediction 
of Jesus’ imminent sufferings reinforces the reminder (18 31). 
Then eventually, he approaches Jericho (18 35), enters it to linger 
briefly and pass through (191), and at length goes forward to 
his goal (19 28). If one thus overlooks the rest of the section, 
the sense of movement is as distinct as in Xenophon’s évrevOev 


éfedavver. 


II. Lucan GEOGRAPHY 


That Luke intended the whole section from Jesus’ departure 
from Galilee to the cleansing of the Temple (9 5:—19 45) to 
appear as a long travel narrative seems, then, beyond question. 
But is it an authentic account of a long journey of Jesus from 
Galilee to Jerusalem by way of Samaria and Perea? 

That question is to be answered only by a detailed study of 
the section itself and a comparison with parallel sections, so far 
as such may be discovered, in the other synoptic Gospels. But 
the question must be considered in the light of Luke’s general 
attitude toward topography and geography. When one considers 
critically the geographical items which Luke scatters profusely 
through his Gospel, one is not prejudiced in favor of a blind and 
uncritical acceptance of his descriptions of Jesus’ movements. 
The evidence need only be summarized here. 

While Luke is sometimes more literary in his geographical 
terminology? than the other evangelists, he is frequently inexact; 
for example in his use of Judea and in his application of the term 
“city” to Bethlehem and Nazareth. He is wrong as to the sit- 
uation of Nazareth and as to the distance between Emmaus and 
Jerusalem. He supposes Bethsaida to be on the west side of the 
lake and puts it in ‘‘a lonely place’ where food could not easily 
be purchased.”* He transfers the scene of John the Baptist’s 


9 E.g., Aluyn, not for the Galilean lake; (617). 
» Cf. McCown, “‘The Problem of the Site of Bethsaida,” JPOS, X (1930), 
32-58. 
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activities from the ‘Arabhah at the head of the Dead Sea to the 
whole Jordan Valley (1 80; 3 2#.), although he retains Jesus’ 
allusion to John’s wilderness habitat (7 24). 

Luke’s omissions might seem to argue against his interest in 
geographical details. But they can be explained on other 
grounds. He probably deleted the names Gethsemane and 
Golgotha because they were foreign and meaningless to his 
audience. The “northern journeys” of Jesus, with allusions to 
the territories of Tyre, Sidon, Caesarea Philippi, and the Decap- 
olis may have been wanting in his copy of Mark. But this can 
hardly have been true of the mention of the Decapolis, Idumea, 
and “‘across the Jordan” in Mark 3 s, 5 20, and 101, and no such 
reason can be alleged for his omission of the vivid scene where, 
from the Mount of Olives, Jesus predicts the fall of Jerusalem. 
The omissions may have been due to the geographical plan of 
the writer” or even to superior knowledge of Jesus’ movements, 
for the first northern journey is rightly suspect. There is every 
probability, however, that some omissions were due to a desire 
to compress the materials and a want of appreciation of the 
meaning of some of Mark’s statements. Luke shows definite 
geographical knowledge only of the country between Caesarea 
Stratonis and Jerusalem.* 

Over against the omissions, inexactitude, ineptitude, and posi- 
tive errors of the writer’s geography must be set the fact that 
Luke contains far more geographical allusions than any 
other of the Gospels. He mentions Syria, Iturea, Trachonitis, 
and Abilene. He names every city mentioned in Mark except 
Caesarea Philippi and adds Sarepta, Nain, Siloam, Arimathea, 
and Emmaus. He mentions Jerusalem thirty times. In propor- 
tion to their size Mark should name it seventeen times, Matthew 
twenty-seven times. They actually have it ten and twelve times 
respectively. He uses the word 7éXs, “‘city,” forty times, they 


™ See Cadbury, Style and Lit. Method of Luke, 1920, 127f., 156. 
12 See below, note 27. 


13 Harnack’s observation (A postelgesch., 1908, 70 ff., 76-79; E. T. Acts of 
the Apostles, 1909, 72 ff., 81-86) that the Book of Acts shows knowledge only 
such as a brief visit to Caesarea and Jerusalem might give applies even more 
clearly to the Gospel. 
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have it eight and twenty-six times, whereas it should appear 
twenty-three and thirty-six times. He uses xwyn, “village,” 
twelve times. Mark should have six and Matthew eleven 
instances. They have it seven and four times respectively. In 
this one instance Mark uses the word more in proportion to its 
size only because Luke makes villages into cities. 

Luke is fond of providing indefinite geographical settings 
where his sources had none. The healing of the leper (5 12) is 
“in one of the cities.” He is fond of having Jesus go through 
city after city and village after village (81; 1322). A detailed 
enumeration could multiply the items of evidence for Luke’s 
love of geographical notes. Not the least part of the evidence 
has already been pointed out in the ‘‘travel narrative”’ itself. 

Luke is usually accounted the one evangelist who, in spite of 
his acknowledged apologetic motives, was historically minded. 
How can such inconsistencies be explained? How is it that a 
writer who is so fond of geographical terms and settings is so 
indefinite, careless, and even mistaken in their use? The con- 
clusion is inescapable that for Luke geography and topography 
serve merely as literary devices. He is not interested in itineraries 
as were travellers, both Christian and non-Christian, at a slightly 
later time. As already remarked, he shows specific knowledge 
only of Caesarea Stratonis and Jerusalem. He had never wand- 
ered over the roads of Palestine. He had not seen Galilee. One 
wonders if he had ever looked at Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives. He did not write his Gospel to serve as a guidebook for 
pilgrims. His geographical settings were intended to give life 
and color to the pictures he was drawing. They are a literary 
artifice like the pastoral scenes of Hellenistic and Roman poets. 


III. THe ARTIFICIALITY OF THE ‘“TRAVEL NARRATIVE” 


Luke’s fondness for geographical settings as a literary device 
explains his creation of the “travel narrative.” His geographical 
insensitiveness accounts for its peculiarities. Much otf the 


™% De Wette, in his Exegetisches Handbuch I, ii, Lukas und Mc: "ss, 3A ed., 
1846, 76f., 101, 123, long ago stated all of the chief difficulties of the “‘Reise- 
bericht.” 
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material suggests the Galilean surroundings which Jesus had 
supposedly just abandoned. As the narrative stands, the whole 
must be localized somewhere in Samaria, into which Jesus 
plunges on the first night and in which, or near which, he still 
is weeks later toward the end of the section. Yet Jesus would 
certainly pronounce his woes on Chorazin and Bethsaida (10 13) 
somewhere in their neighborhood, as he does in Matthew (11 21), 
not in Samaria. Though possible anywhere, the saying regard- 
ing the Galileans whom Pilate slaughtered and the unfortunates 
on whom the Tower of Siloam fell would be more appropriate 
in Galilee or Jerusalem. Teaching in the synagogues, invitations 
from Pharisees to dine, allusions to possible followers, the pres- 
ence of lawyers, scribes, and Pharisees, a threat from Herod 
Antipas, allusions to tax-gatherers and sinners, the sending out 
of the Seventy, and the parable of the good Samaritan are all 
practically impossible in Samaria. Where the village of Mary 
and Martha was (10 3s) we learn only from the late and possibly 
mistaken tradition of the fourth Gospel. Certainly it could 
hardly have been in Samaria or Perea. Yet there is no hint that 
Jesus has arrived in Judea or returned to Galilee. 

The repeated references to the crowds that throng and follow 
Jesus (11 14, 29; 12 1, 13, 54; 14 25), like the items mentioned above, 
suggest a Galilean atmosphere, if one is to judge from the Marcan 
account. Indeed much of the material was placed by Mark 
and Q in a Galilean setting. The sending of the Seventy is 
paralleled by that of the Twelve (Mk 6 6-11=Lk 9 1-s=Mt 101) 
and is doubtless a duplicate version. The same is true of the 
saying, ‘‘He that is not with me is against me” (11 23=Mt 12 30; 
cf. 950=Mk 940), and of the healing of the dropsical man 
(14 1-6; cf. 69=Mk 34=Mt 121%). The Beelzebul contro- 
versy (11 14-23=Mk 3 22-27=Mt 12 22-30), and the parable of 
the mustard seed (and the leaven, 13181.=Mk 4308.=Mt 
13 31 #.) belong in Galilee according to Mark. Some incidents 
of Luke’s central section are put by Mark in Jerusalem, for 
example the question as to the great commandment (10 25-23= 
= Mk 12 28-31= Mt 22 34-40) and various verses from the syn- 
optic apocalypse. The second-source (Q) material is almost 
entirely located in Galilee by Matthew, but a portion (12 35-46 = 
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Mt 251-13; 2443-51; Lk 1415-24=Mt 221-10; Lk 17 22-37= 
Mt 24 26 &., 37-41) is set by Matthew in Jerusalem. The “lament 
over Jerusalem” (13 34 #.=Mt 2337.) can hardly have taken 
place elsewhere. 


Besides these difficulties, much of the material does not suit 
a travel narrative, unless Jesus be supposed to have made a most 
leisurely progression from city to city, something after the 
manner of an itinerant evangelist, stopping often for days at a 
time. This criticism applies especially to the sending out of the 
Seventy ‘‘to every city and place to which he himself was in- 
tending to go.” If he followed them thus, how could they return 
to him? The charge given them does not suit such a mission. 
The promise of miraculous aid which follows their report (10 19) 
is placed by the unauthentic conclusion of Mark (16 17+.) in the 
mouth of the risen Lord, thus plainly hinting that it was a post- 
resurrection revelation to some Christian prophet. In the 
earlier part of the section, Luke gives the impression of rapidity 
of movement or at least of steady progress. But, in spite of his 
efforts, the multiplicity of incidents, the invitations to dine, 
the visits to the synagogue, and the long speeches soon destroy 
the carefully fostered illusion, and in chapters 15 and 16 Jesus 
stands still. 


There is every reason, therefore, to regard the section, with 
De Wette,*5 as “an unchronological and unhistorical collection” 
of materials for which Luke, or his source, had no definite local 
or historical situations and which he threw together into a very 
loosely organized mass. The travel motif, which was intended 
to tie the whole together, was derived from Mark 101, or, if the 
section was already put together before it was combined with 
Mark, from already existing traditions regarding the last journey 
of Jesus to Jerusalem. When the Lucan materials were combined 
with Mark, the Lucan travel notes naturally displaced the 
inconsistent notation of Mark 101. In all this Luke can hardly 
be said to live up to his reputation as a littérateur and a historian. 
But it is his geography which is principally at fault. 


15 See above, note 14. 
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IV. Jesus’ RouTE—PEREA OR SAMARIA? 


The point at which the “travel narrative” fails most egreg- 
iously is in its intimations as to the route which Jesus took from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. In Mark (101) the itinerary is stated in 
the fewest possible words. Jesus goes from Capernaum, doubt- 
less down the Jordan Valley, “into the territories of Judea.” 
This route would probably lead through the edge of Samaria 
south of Scythopolis and would reach Judea at the mouth of 
WaAdi el-F4r‘a near the Alexandreion. Then he went “across 
the Jordan,” that is by the ford at Jisr ed-Damieh, into Perea, 
a narrow strip of land in the valley and the western hills of 
Gilead and Moab, where, in such cities as Beth Nimrin, Gador 
(near es-Salt), Abel Shittim, and Beth Ramtha (Livias Julias),"* 
the crowds of which Mark speaks, perhaps only by force of 
habit, could probably be found.*?7 Mark may have dropped into 
his brief ‘‘travel narrative” teaching materials and incidents 
which belong in Galilee. But his geography is consistent and 
intelligible.*® 

Luke betrays his complete ignorance or his equally complete 
indifference to geographical notions by concocting a most con- 
fusing series of allusions to Jesus’ movements. Knowing of later 
Christian communities in Samaria (Ac 8 1-25) and having some 
Samaritan traditions (9 51-56; 17 11-18; 10 29-37?), he thought that 
Jesus must have gone through that country, although Mark 
had not once mentioned it. He evidently knew that Samaria is 
between Galilee and Jerusalem, if one follow the ancient road 
through the mountains, but he cannot have had the ability to 
visualize such a journey. After eight chapters Jesus is still some- 
where near Galilee “going up to Jerusalem .... through the 
midst of (or between) Samaria and Galilee” (17 11). 


%6 Cf. Dalman, Orte u. Wege Jesu, 3d ed., 1924, 95, 255, 257; E.T., Sacred 
Sites and Ways, 1935, 86, 237 f. 

1” Matthew (191), whose geographical knowledge barely surpasses that of 
Luke, by omitting ‘‘and,” speaks of “‘the borders of Judea beyond Jordan,” 
a geographical “utopia” in the etymological meaning of the term. 

% See McCown, “The Geography of Jesus’ Last Journey to Jerusalem,” 
JBL, LI (1932), 107-29. 
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This verse is a crux interpretum. If 5:a wéocov means “through 
the midst of,’ which ought to be expressed by 61a wéoou, then 
Jesus is going backward now, going to Jerusalem by proceeding 
in the opposite direction. This being manifestly absurd, the 
phrase is taken by practically all commentators to mean 
“between,’?® and the mention of Samaria before Galilee is 
explained as due to the emphasis which the story puts upon the 
one Samaritan,?° or it is said that Jesus was going east toward 
Perea and the country on the right was first named.” 


Even if there were no problem in the difficult phrase, what can 
one make of a writer who brings Jesus a journey of twenty or 
thirty miles on the first day, puts him in Samaria, and then, 
after a long succession of incidents which must have occupied 
weeks, including the mission of the Seventy, preaching and heal- 
ing in a synagogue, a dinner in the house of a Pharisee on another 
Sabbath, a journey through many cities and villages, not to 
mention much more, leaves him still between Samaria and 
Galilee? The total length of the border between Samaria and 
Galilee from Haifa to Scythopolis could not have been more 
than forty miles. From Jenin to Beisdn, the part of the border 
which Jesus would touch, is only some twelve or fifteen miles. 
Here Jesus has spent all of these weeks. Worse still, in the 
middle of the long journey which gets nowhere, Jesus is back 
again in Galilee, or possibly in Perea, where the Pharisees warn 
him against Herod Antipas (13 31 #.).# 

To be sure, the student who wishes to believe that the Gospels 
are accurate history may employ various expedients to mitigate 
Luke’s inconsistencies and cover up his geographical crimes. 
The common artifice of the harmonizer is to parcel out the var- 


* The reading ta. wésov, adopted by the critical editors following & B L, was 
translated in the Vulgate per mediam Samariam et Galilaeam. It is corrected 
by A and the mass of manuscripts into 61a éoov because 61d in the sense of 
motion takes the Gen., but into dvd pécov (Fam. 1, 13), or wéoov (D) to get 
the meaning “‘between.” 

2 So B. Weiss, H. J. Holtzmann, Loisy. 

Plummer. 

22 Unless Luke regarded Perea as part of Galilee; as G. D. Castor suggests, 

Matthew's Sayings of Jesus, 1918, 177. 
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ious items of Luke’s central section among the various visits of 
Jesus to Jerusalem as related by the fourth Gospel. Under the 
influence of John (7 1; 10 22), Pére Lagrange, for example, divides 
the central section into two visits, as Schleiermacher did a 
century ago,% and supposes it to have taken two months. 
Plummer thinks that Luke intends to imply “several months.”’*4 
But, like Zahn, he finds the data insufficient for any certain 
conclusion as to the exact arrangement of the materials. To 
maintain Luke’s accuracy it is explained that the repulse which 
Jesus and his disciples suffered in the Samaritan village which 
they first approached led them to return to a Jewish village and 
that, instead of going through Samaria, as they had originally 
intended, they turned eastward toward Scythopolis and thence 
crossed the Jordan into Perea, where the incident of the Pharisees’ 
warning against Herod took place (13 31). It is while they are still 
on the border between Galilee and Samaria that the ten lepers 
are healed (1711). This lawyer-like device overlooks the fact 
that it takes them into Perea and then back to the Plain of 
Esdraelon, although they are all of the time on the way up to 
Jerusalem (13 22). Others suppose Jesus to have turned back 
into Galilee, and in 17 1 to approach Samaria again. But Luke 
knows as little of a return into Galilee as of a ministry in Perea, 
and Mark knows no turning back on the journey to Jerusalem. 
Thus Luke can be harmonized neither with himself nor with 
Mark. 

What needs to be said most emphatically, in the interest of 
scientific exegesis, is that Luke, who is supposed to have the 
materials concerning the ‘“Perean Ministry” of Jesus, knows 
absolutely nothing of Perea. The only excuse for speaking of a 
“Perean Section” or of a ‘‘Perean Ministry” of Jesus in Luke 
grew out of the vicious practice of attempting to “harmonize” 
the Gospel accounts as if each were a verbally inspired historical 


3 L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ, 1932, 307; Schleiermacher (see above note 3) 
shows that the section does not contain a real “travel narrative,’’ but argues 
that two journeys to Jerusalem are combined with much other material. 

4 Luke (ICC), 260 f.; Zahn, Einl., §60, note 19, ed. 3, II, 396f.; E. T., III, 
89f. Others would divide the section into three journeys beginning at 9 51, 
13 22, and 1711. 
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record. Scholars would hardly have come to speak of a ‘‘Perean 
Ministry” merely on the basis of Mark’s notice that Jesus crossed 
the Jordan on his last journey to Jerusalem (101), Matthew’s 
mistaken ‘Judea beyond Jordan” (191), and the few incidents 
and reports of teaching in Mark 10 and Matthew 19. It was 
only because it was felt necessary to find a place in Mark’s 
outline for Luke’s long “travel narrative’ that the myth of the 
“Perean Ministry” in Luke arose. 

Even if, in spite of all its difficulties, Luke’s ‘“‘journey’’ were 
taken seriously, its harmonization with Mark’s brief narrative 
is hardly possible, for there are not sufficient cities nor sufficient 
distances to fill in the time and space implied. South of Beisan 
after the first ten miles or so, the west side of the Jordan Valley 
has no cities till one reaches Korea at the mouth of Wadi el-Far‘a. 
If Jesus did cross at once to the east side, which Mark’s nar- 
rative denies, Pella is the only large city which seems to have 
lain in Perea. The larger cities of the Decapolis, such as Dion 
and Gerasa, lay farther back in the mountains and, at least in 
the case of Gerasa, were almost entirely heathen. Cities like 
‘Amethan, Ragab, Mahanaim, and Gador might have occupied 
an itinerant preacher for some time and in some of them there 
may have been considerable Jewish populations. The cities 
south of the Jabbok (Nahr ez-Zerqa) in the valley were probably 
not very large, aside from Livias.** That Jesus might have had 
a Perean ministry cannot be categorically denied. But that the 
Lucan narrative fits into the Marcan framework cannot for a 
moment be maintained. 

One point is overlooked by those who seek to harmonize Luke 
with Mark and Matthew and to find a Perean ministry in Luke. 
Though the compiler of the third Gospel had Mark before him, 
he deliberately suppressed every allusion to the Decapolis and 
Perea. If he had wished to indicate that the central section 
recorded a Perean ministry, he surely would have used Mark 
101 with its mention of Jesus’ journey into the country wépap 


35 See above note 16. 
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tov "Iopdavov. In view of this deliberate omission, the only 
legitimate conclusion is that he intended his Gospel to mean 
just what any reader who did not know Mark or Matthew would 
understand it to mean: that the central section records a sup- 
posed mission in Samaria.” 

The section, as a “Samaritan Ministry,” is an essential mem- 
ber of the Gospel’s threefold plan, (1) Galilee (3 1—9 50), 
(2) Samaria (9 51—1927), and (3) Jerusalem (19 2s—2453).77 
The second section begins with a rejection of Jesus at a Samaritan 
village as the first had begun with the rejection at Nazareth.” 
In both cases successful preaching followed. A certain parallel- 
ism follows throughout. In Galilee the Twelve, in Samaria the 
Seventy are called and commissioned. In Galilee there was the 
“Sermon on the Plain’ and a chapter of parables, in Samaria a 
long series of “sermons” and parables. Chapter 121 begins 
much as does the Galilean sermon. Mark put the Beelzebul 
controversy in Galilee; Luke puts it in Samaria. The “Samaritan 
ministry” exhibits and emphasizes, with its parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the wider appeal of the gospel.*? The “Seventy” 
stand for those who are going out to evangelize the Gentiles, 
in number as far superior to the Twelve as the seventy secret 
apocalypses of 4 Ezra 1437-48 are to the twenty-four books of 
the Old Testament. 


Luke had material which took Jesus to Samaria. He had a 
mass of other materials which he did not wish to discard and 


%6 So, for example Streeter, Four Gospels, 203, 215, 424; Baur, Kritische 
Untersuchungen tiber die kanon. Evangelien, 1847, 431-35; Ernst Lohmeyer, 
Galiléa u. Jerusalem, 1936, 42 f.; Feine-Behm, Einleit., 62; Loisy, L’Evangile 
selon Luc, 1924, 32 f. None of the arguments of W. Gasse, ‘“‘Zum Reisebericht 
des Lukas,” ZNT, XXXIV (1935), 293-99, for a Perean journey appeal to 
me as having any force. His theory does not explain the facts. 

2 This threefold division in Baur, Feine-Behm, and Lohmeyer (see previ- 
ous note), as well as others, e.g. Schleiermacher, (essentially, see above 
note 3), Moffatt, Klostermann, who do not call the second main division a 
“Samaritan” mission. 

2% B. Weiss, Die Quellen des Lukaesvangeliums, 1907, 287 f. 

See Baur and Lohmeyer, occ. 
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which he did not wish to interpolate in the story of the Galilean 
ministry, probably because much of it seemed to him to be of 
a somewhat different type and to point toward the approaching 
death of Jesus. Because of an established tradition as to Jesus’ 
last journey, he had to take Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem by 
way of Jericho, when he combined his material with Mark. He 
was not in the least concerned with the itinerary of this journey 
as such, but only with the impression which the life and the teach- 
ings of Jesus would make upon his readers. He conceived the 
idea that there was a ministry in Samaria and found his materials 
made it possible to construct a marvellously symmetrical and 
progressive plan in the life and ministry of Jesus. In the author’s 
intention, then, this is a “Samaritan ministry.” Half its value 
for him would have been lost by transferring it to a Judean 
milieu in Perea. Whether considered as historical fact or as part 
of the author’s plan Luke presents no Perean ministry. Entirely 
aside from the conclusions which form criticism may be regarded 
to have solidly established as to the untrustworthiness of most 
of the framework of the gospel story and apart from any com- 
parison with Mark, an unbiased study of the Gospel of Luke 
will reach the conclusion of Loisy that in the “travel narrative’ 
Jesus “‘voyage en dehors de la réalité,’”’3° and Easton, that the 
journey is only a literary device. 


V. Tue SECTION LuKE’s PLAN 


In other words, Luke’s central section is not a true travel nar- 
rative, though it is constructed as such. For the modern student 
it is a collectanea around a travel motif. It was never intended 
to be regarded as a ‘‘Perean Section,”’ the fictitious journey was 
never supposed to run through Perea, and the section was never 
intended to record a ‘‘Perean Ministry.” Its contents do not 
belong in Perea, but rather in either Jerusalem or Galilee. Luke 
was not even unconsciously supplying materials out of which 


» L’Evangile selon Luc, 1924, 426. 
3* Christ in the Gospels, 1930, 54 f. 
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to construct a ‘“Perean ministry.” The only satisfactory title 
to apply is ‘‘central section.” 

To understand Luke, however, certain chief interests of the 
fictitious travel narrative must be born in mind. First of all, 
the “journey” was an indispensable link in the chain of events 
which takes Christianity from Nazareth to Rome. As Nicolardot 
points out, in Luke’s first book (as in the second) ‘‘the ministry 
of Jesus developes in a progressive rhythm,” from a rejection 
at Nazareth into Galilee, from a rejection at some Samaritan 
village into Samaria and an undefined, because unknown and 
actually fictitious, larger area, and, in the second logos, from 
Jerusalem, where Jesus had been rejected again, in steadily 
widening circles, to Rome. Luke’s plan, which he doubtless 
believed to be both historically and geographically true to fact, 
allowed him to draw the parenetic and edificatory values from 
what was to him the actual course of events. The teachings of 
Jesus were here collected to throw them under the light reflected 
from the tragedy which was just ahead and the triumph which 
would inevitably follow. 

Secondly, this is the principal part of the section which begins 
with Peter’s confession and the first prediction of Jesus’ passion 
and ends with the fulfillment of the prediction on Calvary (9 is— 
23 46). It contains the finest of Luke’s unique teaching materials. 
The author has marked its significance for himself and his readers 
by putting into the Transfiguration scene an emphatic allusion 
to Jesus’ exodus and at the beginning of the journey another to 
his ascension (9 31, 51). The sense of movement was calculated 
to hold the reader’s attention to the crowded mass of teachings 
which the section collects. As Westcott? and more recently 
Zahn* have insisted, Luke was far more interested in the logical 
than in the chronological or geographical sequence of the mater- 
ials. The “journey” would take the reader along with Jesus 
towards its foreshadowed climax of tragedy and triumph. It is 
another, extended example of Luke’s use of suspense.*5 


3 Les procédés de rédaction des trois premiers évangélistes, 1908, 119. 
33 Intro. to the Study of the Gospels, Boston, 1862, 378 ff. 

4 Einleit. in das N.T., 3d ed., 1907, II, 396; E.T., III, 89. 

38 To be added to Cadbury’s list, Making of Luke-Acts, 1927, 236 f. 
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More than that, the frequent references to “following Jesus” 
through sufferings show what this last journey of Jesus meant 
to the early Christians. It was a journey fraught with the most 
extraordinary consequences for Jesus and all those who acknowl- 
edged him as Master. Finally, it symbolized and prefigured the 
eventual spread of the gospel among the Gentiles. For the 
author it was a mystical, as well as a real, travel narrative, a 
journey of the Christian spirit and the Christian message. 
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AIDS FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE HEBREW 
ORIGINAL OF JUDITH 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


CCORDING to Fritzsche," the ,Greek translation of the 
book of Judith is extant in three recensions: 1, that of the 
uncials and the majority of the cursives, usually designated as 
the common text; 2, that of the text in cod. 58 with the daughter 
versions of the Syriac and the Old Latin; 3, that of codd. 19 
and 108. 

The recensions of 2, and 3, offer innumerable variations to 
the common text and they differ no less widely among them- 
selves. For example, in Judith 64, the common text reads 
KaTaxavoopuev to which codd. 52, 64, al. offer xarararnooper, 
codd. 19, 55, 44 al. the Syriac = 
(so Fritzsche). Whence come these variations? Fritzsche pos- 
tulated that the variants originated in the method and tendenz 
of the editor of the particular recension. The common text, in 
other words, was consistently revised by successive editors for 
clearer explanation and better diction to attract a larger circle 
of Greek readers. There is yet another possibility to account 
for these variations. The corrections may have been made with 
an eye to a Hebrew original. This possibility was ruled out by 
Fritzsche, however. At least it was regarded by him as highly 
improbable.? 

It is the suggestion of this paper that a number of differences 
between the recensions, as well as differences between the Greek 
mss. and the daughter versions as the Old Latin and the Syriac, 
may have arisen through another reading or interpretation of 


t Fritzsche, Otto F., Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen 
des Alten Testamentes, Leipzig, 1851. Das Buch Judith. 
2 Comp. op. cit., 118. , 
6 
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the Hebrew original. While this proposition is by no means new, 
nevertheless a wider application of the principle, as examples 
indicate below, needs to be recognized. 

Among the first examples for examination there may be con- 
sidered those wherein Greek variations point to the same Hebrew 
text. Judith 7 9 reads: “Let our lord now hear a word that there 
be not an overthrow in thy host.’’’ For “overthrow,” cod. B 
has @padcua literally “that which is broken, fragment, piece,” 
while codd. 19, 108, 64, at al. read Opatvois ‘‘a breaking.”” Un- 
doubtedly, both readings ascend to the Hebrew 12%. Compare 
the Syriac 24s and Jer 46, 61. The reading of cod. B, how- 
ever, is based on the meaning of 13 “fragment” as in the neo- 
Hebraic phrases *120 “potsherds” Kelim 11 3, nimd 720 
lit. “fragments of the Tablets” i.e. the broken Tablets, Baba 
Batra 14b; the Greek reading was “corrected” to Opaiors 
“destruction” Wisdom 18 20, likewise another meaning of 130. 
In 13 5 where the same Greek variants occur, cod. 58 varies with 
tpavua. The latter, however, may be a slip of a copyist for 
Opadya, a variant spelling of Qpatoua. 

13 13: ‘“‘And they ran all together, both small and great, for it 
was strange unto them that she was come.” The common text 
has puKxpod but 58 interestingly mpeoBurépwr. 
The Hebrew phrase obviously was bry 1Y) ]0PD. It seems that 
the latter codex for reasons of its own wished to render bia 
as “elder,” rather than “great.’”” Compare mpeoBirepos for 
bina in Gen 27 1, 15, 42; 44 12; II Chron 15 13. The whole phrase 
is found in I Sam 5 9 both in the Hebrew and the LXX. 

On the other hand, variations in the Greek mss. may point 
to divergences in the original Hebrew text. Holofernes threatens 
Achior: “For with them we small burn them up, and their moun- 
tains shall be drunken with their blood etc.” (6 4). The common 
text has xaraxabcoper; 19, 55, 44, al. xaraxd\boopuer; 52, 64, al. 
Karamatnooyev. As Cowley remarks (apud Charles, p. 253), 
is unsuitable. The variants 


3 For convenience, both translations and quotations from the book of Judith 
are taken from R. H. Charles (editor) The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament, Oxford, 1913. 
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and xatararnoopev (YY3) are evident corrections.” The latter 
proposal is not entirely happy as it would be impossible in such 
a Hebrew context, as the verb properly means “‘kick.”” A defense 
may be offered for IY as it may bear the meaning ‘exterminate, 
eradicate,” e. g. II Sam 4 1, as well as “burn.” But perhaps the 
whole solution may lie in a different direction. If Hatch and 
Redpath’s Concordance to the Septuagint be referred to, it will 
be seen that xaraxabw occurs for "|W Gen 38 2, Ex 12 10; and, 
frequently, xaradbw for "00 Job 1419; Ez 13 11 and elsewhere; 
Karamaréw is used for "|8Y Ps 551. Thus the Hebrew forms may 
have been 1391}, 12500}, 1358). The alternative readings may 
have arisen from the fact that very early the second letter of 
the verb may have become indistinct, and scribes indulged in 
guesses by supplying 1, 8 and 8. *8¥, of course, “tread upon, 
crush,” is a by-form of *]}¥. The Syriac 930s seems to be a non- 
specific blanket term. 

10 3: “And annointed herself with rich ointment, and braided 
the hair of her head, and put a tire upon it.” The common text 
offers dérake “arranged, ordered,” the Old Latin according to 
cod. Corbeinsis and the Vulgate discriminavit ‘‘she parted”; 
cod. 10 dvéEave; 19, 108 dreEévaro; Old Latin pectinavit, ‘‘combed 
it out”; Syriac aXe (read with codex w ed. Lagarde Nexo) 
“annointed.” The evidence seems to point to the following: 
dvérafe indicates a reading 10M). The LXX employs the word 
for the Hebrew root 11D. Vide Schleusner sub voce d:araoow. 
The Latin pectinavit undoubtedly goes back to PDM “she 
combed.” On the other hand, discriminavit appears to be a free 
translation. The Syriac Awxse may go back ultimately to JOM. 
The process of corruption may have been 


4 The process of corruption may have extended in a different direction 
wherein P10M) may have become 770M). The root 770 has the meaning of 
“order, arrange, regulate” and as a noun it occurs a number of times in Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work, 9 1, 161, 4. The root is found likewise in the Aramaic 
fragments of an original source of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
corresponding to the rags of the Greek fortunately preserved there. Comp. 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament, 11, 815 and the reference to Charles’ Greek Versions of the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 
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12 16: “And Judith came in and sat town, and Holofernes’ 
heart was ravished with her, and his soul was moved and he 
desired exceedingly her company; and he was watching for a time 
to deceive her, from the day that he had seen her.” The ordinary 
text reads xal érnper xarpod Tov for which cod. 
58 and the Old Latin offer xarpov airy “He 
sought a time to meet her.” The Syriac oSesp 2398 oS 2007 2850 
“And he sought a time to know her.” Cod. 58 and the Syriac 
provide the clue for the original Hebrew. The former presup- 
poses 719°? while the latter (undoubtedly the 
original) Note the characteristic Hebraic 
word-play. The common text is more euphemistic. 

The major part of chapter 16 is in praise of Judith’s exploit. 
Verse 10 describes how the Medes and Persians quaked at her 
daring. Then v. 11 goes on: 


Tore of pov 
kal époBnOncav ot aobevodvrTes érronOnoav 
iywoar thy abr&v averpamrnoar. 


“Then my lowly ones shouted aloud, 

“And my weak ones were terrified, and crouched for fear (rather 
“and were affrighted’’) 

“They lifted up their voice, and they were turned to flight.” 


The verse requires some explanation. The lowly are the 
Israelites, but with the phrase ‘and were affrighted” a change 
of subject takes place, and the Assyrians are intended (Fritzsche, 
Ball, Cowley). épo8nOnoar does not correspond to the preceding 
verb 7AdAagav. Read therefore with 19, 23, 52, 55, 64, 74, al., 
Old Latin, and Syriac, e8onoav. The confusion may have arisen 
from a glossed Hebrew text 38°}? and 19°72). On the other hand, 
the reading érronOnoar “‘terrified” corrected by 19, 108, 23, 55 
to #rTnOnoav “they were worsted” points to the Hebrew (>NNN) 
int). The Hebrew root has both the meaning of “shatter” 
and “terrify.” Both rroéw and #rTdaw are employed by the LXX 
for NON. 

The Syriac, as a daughter version, may not have the primary 
force of a Greek ms., but it nevertheless presents a number of 
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interesting departures from the Greek versions. Thus in 12 « 
“|. . this shall be to us ayyaAXiaya, lit. transport of joy,” 
the Syriac has 2emex ‘‘boast.” Both ascend to the same Heb- 
rew reading n>an. Of more interest is the instance where G 
and S go back to a difference in the Hebrew. Such is the case 
in 13 19. Ozias in praise of Judith says ‘‘For thy hope shall not 
depart from the heart of men that remember the strength of 
God forever.” The common text # éAmis gov, but codex 58 
6 éxrauvés cov followed by the Syriac .assex and the Old Latin. 
The difference in readings reverts to the Hebrew qnban and 
jobonh, with the former as the preferred reading. Obviously it 
is not the hope of Judith that shall depart from the heart of men 
but the praise. 

Another example of the same genre, 15 12, repays examina- 
tion. Judith’s heroism is heralded by Hebrew women with the 
dance: xai eb\éynoav abriy Kai éroinoay airy xopov abrav, 
“And they blessed her and made a dance among them for her.” 
The Syriac, however, reads: 25s 
225 “And there ran to her all the 
women of Israel and surrounded her; and they chose of them- 
selves companies of singers.” With regard to omiao, kal 
eb\bynoay, there are two possibilities. One might be inclined 
to assume that the Hebrew original was 739)73M) which the 
antecedent of the Syriac misread as 13999N). The root 71) has 
the meaning of “‘entwine, surround.” On second thought, how- 
ever, with the remoter possibility of attempting to deal with a 
non-existent Hebrew text and the nearer possibility of dealing 
with an extant text, it is safer to emend the Syriac. Read there- 
fore gaaso. The discrepancy between ‘‘dance” and “com- 
panies of singers’’ does seem to be based on a variance in the 
Hebrew. It seems likely that xopdv here =pl. (so xopés/ 
ming Ex 15 20, 32 18; Jud 1134; I Sam 29 5) was confused with 

The textual investigator does not only depend on the ancient 
versions for the recovery of the Hebrew original. For the sake 
of association, some other observations on the text of Judith 
may be added at this point. 
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One of the clues for the recovery of the Hebrew is the presence 
of paronomasia which may yet be discerned through the Greek 
translation. Such an instance is afforded in 821: dre & 7@ 
huas obrws % ‘For if we 
be taken so, all Judea shall sit upon the ground.” Codd. 19, 23, 
44, 64, al. read xAOnoerat, a word used in the LXX for 01D. 
Fritzsche quotes a conjecture rav@qcerar (Thilo, Acta Thomae, 
16; vide Fritzsche in his edition of Judith, p. 182) although he 
would prefer xav@noera:. The variant supplied by 58, and the 
Syriac And@noerar, B’s xaPjoerat, however, illumines the whole 
problem. The latter reading goes back to the Hebrew root 30”, 
while A\auBavew is employed for T3¥ in the LXX.5 Clearly a 
confusion of the roots 38” and 728 took place. The unpointed 
text ran MTT b> which B read as wniava 
mi 49> 30M 1D (Obad 11) but which 58 pointed differently 
as. 55 the apocope of the Niph. Imp. of 
i1aW. Observe again the characteristic Hebraic word-play. Of 
course, 113V2 may have been originally intended as a noun 
instead of the Inf. Abs., hence 1301233. 

Quite in line with this type of literary play on words is 8 27: 
“but the Lord doth scourge them that come near unto him, éo 
admonish ihem,”’ more literally ‘‘but for admonition doth the 
Lord scourge them that draw nigh unto him,” aX’ és vov- 
Oérnow paorvyot Kipios éyyifovras ait. Inasmuch as 
vov0eréw as well as vov$érnua occur in the LXX for the Hebrew 
"10? and “91 respectively, the reconstruction of the Hebrew is 
fairly simple: vox It will be remem- 
bered that 182) means not only “admonish’’ but ‘“castigate, 
scourge.”” Comp. I Kings 12 u, 1. 

Mistranslations on the part of the Greek may be detected at 
times even without the aid of the ancient versions. One of the 
most difficult passages of Judith 127, has remained a crux 
because of the fact that commentators have failed to notice that 
a part rests on a mistranslation. “‘And Holofernes commanded 
his guards that they should not stay her; and she abode in the 


8 Comp. the exhaustive article of Max L. Margolis, “LAMBANEIN 
(Including compounds and Derivatives) and its Hebrew-Aramaic Equivalents 
in Old Testament Greek,” AJSL, XXII, 110 f. 
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camp three days, and went out every night in the valley of 
Bethulia and washed herself at the fountain of water in the 
camp.” As may be learned from 73, the Assyrians camped 
near the fountain. Accordingly the latter part of the verse, 
which seems to run smoothly, conflicts with the statement that 
Judith went out every night in the valley of Bethulia, implying 
a distance away from the camp. The Greek for the italicized 
words is els THY Papayya BatrouNla. The Greek dapayé is em- 
ployed frequently in the LXX for 92 which has the meaning of 
“valley” and “stream.” The Greek translator seized upon the 
first meaning and rendered awkwardly. ‘In the camp” seems 
a bit out of place and may have been repeated thoughtlessly 
either in the Hebrew or Greek. It is to be noted that cod. 58, 
the Syriac, and the Old Latin omit the phrase. Part of the 
Hebrew may have been: oD? 17903 30m) 


By retranslation into the original, it is sometimes possible to 
detect wherein the Hebrew was corrupt textually even in pre- 
translation times. Thus 16 1 reads: 


Let all Thy creation serve Thee 
For Thou spakest and they were made 
Thou didst send forth Thy spirit and it builded them. 


Something is wrong. G has for the italics xal @xoddunoev= 
033M). What is plainly required in the verse, however, is the 
meaning that God sends forth His spirit and gives them under- 
standing. The original probably read OPIN). It is interesting 
to add the Syriac (but |. G 
presupposes yet another reading 03319). The Midrash 
i832) undoubtedly follows Ps 104 30. 

The phrase in 1615 ody t6ac.v=0°D3 is clearly an error for 
0°93. Translate therefore ‘For the mountains shall be moved 
from their foundations as waters,” in place of the unintelligible 
“shall be moved from their foundations with the waters.” 

It is a truism to say that not all differences in the Greek ascend 
to differences in the original. There is a curious instance in which 
an error in the Greek was revealed through the non-existent 
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Hebrew! This find was disclosed in 111: “And all they that 
dwelt in all the land made light of the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of the Assyrians, and went not with him to the war; 
for they were not afraid of him, but he was before them as one 
man.” The ordinary reading is ws while A and have 
as avnp eis. What do the readings represent and which seems 
to be the correct one? Cowley assumes (apud Charles, p. 245) 
that the former reading is the more original one, probably W'S 
mW (hence els is a correction of A and 8), a corruption of W'S 
SV “a man of nought.” The latter phrase, however, is not 
biblical. It happens that 8)07D does occur in the meaning of 
“evil men,”’ but then that is not exactly the sense required for 
our verse. Fritzsche and Ball fall back on the reading of A and 
8 for an original T8 W'RD. The truth seems to be however that 
if the author of Judith wished to express the thought that 
Nebuchadnezzar was regarded by the inhabitants as a mere 
individual, as one man and no more, the turn of expression 
employed would have been not TNS but OFS 
Comp. Jud 167, 1. The common Greek text is a corruption, 
restored by A and §& but translated freely or incorrectly ‘‘as one 
man.” 

The following may be added as a postscript. In 913, for the 
Greek Ads pou ... els Tpadua x-T-r., S has Sas “my 
craft.” The corruption appears to be inner-Greek: AOTOZ 
was misread AOAOZ, A and A, A and I’. The very words are 
confused with one another in the LXX a number of times. Comp. 
II Samuel 14 20, Ps 1384 with the variants in Swete. Again, 
in the complex verse of 8 16 wherein the Vulgate reads “For not 
as a man will God threaten, nor like a son of man will He be 
inflamed into wrath,” it seems that 0930? was read as ON’, 
as if the root OM’ meant “be angry.” Comp. the noun 0. 


| 
| 
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A BABYLONIAN YEAR OF JUBILEE? 


JOHN B. ALEXANDER 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


N THE Hebrew law codes we find very definite provisions for 
the freeing of slaves and the cancellation of debts at certain 
intervals. In the oldest code (Exod 21 2) is the statement, “If 
thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve: and in the 
seventh he shall go out free for nothing.” This same statement 
occurs also in slightly different words in the Deuteronomic code 
(Deut 15 12). The law goes still farther in Deut 15 1-3 and says, 
“At the end of every seven years thou shalt make a release. And 
this is the manner of the release: every creditor shall release that 
which he hath lent unto his neighbor. . . of a foreigner thou 
mayest exact it.’”’ The latest code (Lev 25 10), instead of the 
seven year period, designates a ‘‘year of 
to occur every fifty years. ‘“‘Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year 
. . and ye shall return every man unto his possession.” “If 
thy brother. . . sell himself unto thee. . . he shall serve with 
thee until the year of jubilee: then he shall go out from thee 
. (Lev 25 39-41). 

The provisions of the law seem plain. .But some scholars have 
doubted whether the law was really enforced (cf. e. g. S. R. 
Driver, International Critical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 179, 
185). The very fact that the later law of Leviticus seems to 
substitute a period of fifty years for the earlier seven year period 
points to the difficulty of enforcement.' In the book of Jeremiah 


*Cf. Albrecht Alt, “Die Urspriinge des Israelitischen Rechts,” Berichte 
tiber die Verhandlungen der Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, LXXXVI (1934), 66 n. 1. 

Alt believes that the requirements concerning the Sabbatical year came 
to be applied to the “square”’ of it (i. e., the fiftieth year!) ‘“‘. . . um auf diese 

7s 
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(34 12-22; 37 3-21) we find contemporary evidence in the period 
of about 600 B.C. that the statute concerning the freeing of 
slaves was regarded as a dead letter. The prophet, speaking 
for Yahweh, God of Israel, quotes the provisions of Exod 21 
concerning the setting free of slaves and says quite definitely, 
“Your fathers harkened not unto me.’’ Only under stress of 
great fear, when Jerusalem was besieged by the army of Neb- 
uchadrezzer, was this law put into effect, and this action was 
promptly annulled as soon as the siege was temporarily lifted. 

But, however poorly the provisions of the Hebrew law as to 
the freeing of slaves and the cancelling of debts may have been 
enforced, we should not assume that they were mere “paper 
laws.” They are not the idealistic proposals of impractical 
dreamers or of leaders whose thinking ran ahead of their people. 
Instead, these provisions trace their ancestry to a far older 
Semitic practice.? We find concrete evidence of this older prac- 
tice in the records of northern Babylonia from the period of 
about 2000 B. C. 


We find, for example, that in Hammurabi’s Code (Law 117 


in R. F. Harper’s translation) it is provided that a wife or a 
daughter sold for debt must be released after three years. But 
we can go farther and find evidence of a general cancellation — 
of contracts. The phrases used in Old Babylonian to indicate 
that any document is no longer valid are: tuppam hipt, “‘to 


Weise wenigstens in beschrankten Masse aufrecht erhalten zu werden, nach- 
dem der volle Ubergang des Volkes zu Ackerwirtschaft die urspriingliche 
Ordnung undurchfiihrbar gemacht hatte.” 

2 Dr. Cyrus Gordon, ‘‘Paralléles Nouziens aux Lois et Coutumes de I’Ancien 
Testament,” Revue Biblique, 1935, 5ff., believes that he has found evidence 
of a Sabbatical year and a year of jubilee in the Nuzi texts. The phrases used 
there are: ina arki S$adati and ina arki andurdri. In the Zeitschrift fiir Assyr- 
tologie, Neue Folge, IX, 114 ff., Weidner has made a study of the word 
andurdrum, and on p. 122 makes the following statement concerning its use 
in royal decrees: ‘‘An allen diesen Stellen bedeutet andurdru ohne Zweifel 
Befreiung von der Entrichtung gewisser Steuern und Abgaben, die vom 
Konig als besonderer Gnadenakt verliehen wird. Die damit belehnten Stadte 
und Personen geniessen so ein Privileg, das ihnen eine Sonderstellung verleint, 
zugleich aber auch dem Konig gegeniiber besonders verpflichtet.” 
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break the tablet” (R. F. Harper, Hammurabi’s Code, Law 37; 
M. Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozess- 
rechts, 237:1-4; 238 B:7-10); kunukkam hipt, “to break the 
sealed document” (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, IV, p. 44, III: 
7-12; M. Schorr, ibid., 173 A:9-14, 259:10-12); or uiltim hiph, 
“to cancel (literally—break) the obligations” (Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek, 1V, p. 184, VII: 7, VIII: 7-8). In each case the figure 
is that of actually breaking the tablet which bears the contract. 

Now there appears in an Old Babylonian letter (A. Ungnad, 
Babylonische Briefe, 207 :18f.), which has to do with a debt owed 
to the sender, the following words: Sarrum kunukatim Sa hubulim 
uhippi, translated, ‘Der Kénig hat die gesiegelten Schuld 
(Urkunden schon) zerbrochen.”” A footnote says, ‘Die Schuld 
stellte sich erst heraus, als die Urkunden bereits vernichtet 
waren.”’ While we cannot date this letter more exactly than to 
say that it is Old Babylonian (i. e. about 2000 B. C.), it appears 
to refer to a general cancellation of contracts by some king of 
that time. 


Another document (Cuneiform Texts, IV, 42a:32) which deals 


with the adoption of a slave has, after the list of witnesses in 
the place where we should expect the date formula, these words: 
Sumu-la-ilum kunukati In Kohler and Ungnad, Ham- 
murabis Geseiz, III, 11, n. 3, we find this same line translated, 
“nachdem Sumu-la-el die gesiegelten Urkunden(?) zerbrochen 
hat.” Later, in his Urkunden, M. Schorr translates this, ‘‘Gemass 
den Gesetzen des Sumula-ilum haben sie die Urkunden vernich- 
tet.” And M. Jastrow,: The Civilization of Babylonia and As- 
syria, 360, builds upon this single reference the hypothesis of 
a law code of Sumu-la-ilum compiled half a century earlier than 
that of Hammurabi. As a matter of fact, it is probably another 
reference to a general cancellation of contracts in the reign of 
Sumu-la-ilum, second king of Babylon—an event sufficiently 
remarkable to be used in dating this contract. 

Of themselves these references might not be considered suf- 
ficient to establish the fact of the Babylonian custom of a gen- 
eral cancellation of contracts upon the king’s proclamation, but 
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fortunately we have even more definite evidence. Among the 
tablets in the Nies Babylonian Collection at Yale University 
have appeared a group of some fifteen documents which record 
loans made from the Shamash temple and which are dated in 
the reign of the little-known king, Naram-Sin of Sippar—now 
recognized as a king of Eshnunna. These tablets are probably 
contemporaneous with that just mentioned, dated in the reign 
of Sumu-la-ilum of Babylon. Nearly all of the date formulae 
on these documents are written in Akkadian and not in the usual 
Sumerian. Two of them, numbered respectively NBC 5403 
and NBC 5373, bear slightly varying forms of a date formula 
which has to do with the subject under consideration. 

The first of these reads as follows: Sattum 4Naram-Sin tuppat 
zutim thpa, “the year that the divine Naram-Sin broke the 
tablets of clay.” In the light of the references already quoted, 
it would appear that this formula can indicate nothing else 
than a general cancellation of contracts. 

The second tablet furnishes supporting evidence. Here the 
date formula reads, Sattum Naram-Sin Sarrum*om tuppatim 
tpt, “the year when Naram-Sin, the king, broke the tablets.” 
But of even more significance is the phrase which occurs in the 
same tablet immediately following the body of the contract 
and before the names of the witnesses. Here we find three lines 
which read, warah kiskisu warki Naram-Sin Sarrum*om tuppatim 
thpt, ‘‘the month Kiskisu, after Naram-Sin, the king, broke the 
tablets.” This is a very close parallel of the phrase previously 
quoted from another contract, iStu Sumu-la-ilum kunukati ippa. 
But here we do not have a date formula, since that appears 
lower down following the names of the witnesses. This line 
seems, instead, to be an explanatory clause inserted to prevent 
the possible cancellation of the contract. Although the tablet 
is dated in the year in which the king ordered the cancellation 
of all contracts, this particular document was written after the 
proclamation had been put into effect and is therefore still valid. 

In none of the statements so far discovered have we any 
indication as to how often such a general ‘‘breaking of con- 
tracts” took place among the Babylonians. In fact it would 
appear that there was no definitely fixed period at the end of 
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which there was a “‘release’’ like that of the Hebrew Sabbatical 
year or “‘year of jubilee.”” On the face of the statements found, 
the proper time for a proclamation of cancellation of contracts 
would seem to have been left to the king. But except for this 
difference, the evidence seems to justify us in saying that in 
northern Babylonia at the time when a people with west-Semitic 
names were crowding in to displace the older Sumerian culture, 
there appears a custom, corresponding very nearly in purpose 
and effect to the Hebrew “year of jubilee,” whereby the king, 
upon certain occasions, caused all tablets to be broken, thereby 
cancelling all debts and freeing all slaves. 


ON A PROTO-HEBREW POEM FROM 
RAS SHAMRA 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


LL fellow-students will congratulate C. H. Gordon on his 

happy interpretation of the Ras Shamra Hymn to Nikkal 

and the KoSaroth.* He has made it clear beyond doubt that the 

text refers to the courtship of the goddess Nikkal by Yarib, the 

deity of the moon. Nevertheless, it would seem that there are 

certain further points which must be taken into consideration 
before the true nature of this document can be appreciated. 

First, it is necessary to observe that the passage describing 
the courtship of Nikkal by Yarih by no means exhausts the 
contents of the poem. It is preceded by some fifteen lines of 
“Prelude,” and followed by some ten lines of “Epilogue,” the 
latter being expressly marked off by means of an horizontal line 
drawn across the tablet. 

The Prelude includes a threefold invocation of the divine 
Ko§¥aroth, and is therefore of ritual character, while the Epilogue 
is similarly a direct address to these goddesses. It is therefore 
plain that the “courtship passage” is but a mythological inter- 
lude introduced into the body of a hymn proper. 

The poem is thus of precisely the same structure as the so- 
called ‘‘Homeric Hymns” which likewise begin with an invocatory 
Prologue, proceed to a Mythos, and conclude with words of 
prayerful address. 

The reason for this structure (Prologue—M ythos—Epilogue) 
is to be found in the fact that these hymns originated in utter- 
ances pronounced in connection with the performance of ritual 
actions. The officiant would first call upon the deity, then he 
would perform the prescribed act or sacrifice, and finally he 
would conclude the ceremony with words of prayer. While he 


*See Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 65, pp. 29-33. 
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was performing the ritual act, another priest would explain it 
to the assembled multitude in mystagogical terms, and out of 
such explanations there later arose the conventional element of 
Mythos as the central “‘movement”’ of all hymns. 

The occasion of the present poem is a purely secular marriage. 
It is addressed to the KoSaroth because these goddesses, like 
the Greek Charites, were patronesses of all domestic bliss. This 
we learn expressly from that passage of the Legend of Danel 
(II. Col. II. 26-46) which describes how that hero repairs to 
the sanctuary of the KoSaroth and gives them food and drink 
for seven days as soon as he hears that offspring will be granted 
to him. He describes them as being interested especially in ‘‘the 
delights of the marriage-bed of princes, the charms of the mar- 
riage-bed of princes” (41-2: .d.t n‘my ‘r§ zblm, ysmsm ‘r§ 2blm), 
i.e. as patronesses of marriage. Moreover, seeing that Danel 
thanks them for the granting of issue, it is plain that they were 
likewise considered to be patronesses of childbirth, as were the 
Greek Charites in their original function. Hence, these god- 
desses might well be hymned on the occasion of a marriage, and 
it is conceivable that they were even regarded as bridesmaids, 
again after the fashion of the Charites. 

The identification of the Ko&aroth with swallows is readily 
explicable from the fact that the swallow is par excellence the 
symbol of domesticity. In parts of Japan it is actually the cus- 
tom to regard the swallows’ nest as a kind of household shrine, 
and Aelian says expressly that the swallow is sacred to the house- 
hold gods. Hence, when Danel is said to go to ‘‘the House of 
the Chirping of the KoSaroth, the daughters of the New Moon, 
the Swallows’’ (II D.ii.26-7: ‘rb bbt hg KSrt, bnt Hil, snnt), it is 
not impossible that the swallows’ nest is meant, rather than 
any formal sanctuary. 

The god H-r-h-b, “king of the summer’’ (mlk gz) may per- 
haps be identical, in point of general function, with the Hymen- 
Hymenaios of the Greeks who is similarly described as “‘king”’ 
(anax) in Euripides, Troades, 314. The history of this god is 
extremely obscure, but it is worthy of note that the epithet 
hyménios is applied in Anth. Pal., IX, 524 to Dionysos, and that 
god is certainly a ‘king of the summer.’ We may assume that 
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Y-r-h-b was regarded as a spirit of springtime and therefore 
naturally a patron of lovers’ mating. 

Taking the poem as a Prothalamium, we may not unnaturally 
expect some reference to the blessing of children, and it seems 
to the present writer that this indeed is the substance of the 
opening Prologue. The poem is sung at nightfall, when the moon 
rises, and it is just for this reason that the espousals of the Moon- 
god himself are made the theme of a mythic interlude. I translate 
and read as follows :— 


asr Nkl webd I sing Nikkal, and I indite 

Hrhb mlk qs H-r-b-b, king of the summer, 

mlk tget Y-r-h-b, king of all blossoming,? 
When, in the going down? of the sun 
The moon appears(?).3 


May (the child) live, (which) 
This girl (?) shall bear 


Hearken, O Graces 
Ll bnt Hil, snnt O daughters of the New Moon, ye 


swallows! 
hi glmt tld b(n) Behold, the girl shall yet bear a son; 
‘n hn lydh tzdn Turn,‘ behold, provide for his needs.’ 
(t§) pt lbsrh dm Endow‘ his flesh with blood, 
That he may (grow up and that) he 
may be spared to life; 
(And) that his (offspring?) may be 
like that of Terah (?)!7 


* Guessed from parallelism. 
2 Cp. Arabic s-g-s-g “‘to sink (of the sun).” 
3 Cf. Aram. §-k-@ “find, obtain.” The form is Niph‘al. [But we should 
| expect 

4 ‘n: cf. Syriac and South Arabian ‘n-w in the sense of “turn with attention, 
hearken” &c. The usage is frequent in RS. texts. 

8 Cf. Arabic and Aramaic z-w-d, which is not a mere late development of 
$-w-d, but a genuine cognate; v. Barth, Et. Stud., 53, 

6 Cf. Hebrew §-p-t (Is 26 12); frequent in South-Arabian, v. Rossini, p. 250. 

7 On the proverbial numberlessness of the Terachids, v. the remarks of the 
Syrian seer Bileam in Numbers 23 10. But the interpretation is purely tentative. 
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$m‘ elht K$rt Hearken, O goddesses, O Graces, 
(ir)mmnh Rear him, 
Provide for his needs; 


Hi (11 sn)nt (Daughters of) the New Moon, (O 
swal)lows! 


The ‘mythic interlude” has been excellently treated by Gor- 
don. It describes the successive stages of obtaining a bride, as 
known to us already from other sources. There are, however, 
one or two points which may be added in order to fill in the 
picture. 

(i) The words “give Nikkal’”’ (tn Nkl) addressed to her father 
in line 17 evidently reproduce a standard formula. Cp. the very 
similar incident in Genesis 34 11-12: ‘“Then said Shechem unto 
her father and unto her brothers, Let me find favour in your 
eyes, and what ye shall say unto me I will give. Ask me never 
so much dowry and gift (mohar u-mattan), and I will give ac- 
cording as ye shall say unto me, but give me the damsel (u-th’ nu 
li eth ha-na‘arah) to wife.” 

(ii) The function of Nikkal’s brothers, as described in our 
text, is fully illustrated by the passage from Genesis quoted 
above. 

(iii) The fact that the word used for ‘‘son-in-law” is fin (25) 
is extremely important, for this term refers primarily to the 
rite of circumcision at marriage,’ and would hence testify to the 
existence of this practise in Syria c. 1500 B. C. 

(iv) The words ebt ‘rbm bbhth might mean literally “I give 
lodging over-night.to them who would enter her house,” the 
reference being to the fact that Yarih has already brought his 
friends with him to the wedding. 

(v) In lines 27-30, Gordon seems to have missed the sense. 
Ba‘al is a god of fecundity, and what H-r-h-b promises Yarih 


* Wellhausen, Reste Ar. Heidentums, 175; Noeldeke, ZDMG, XL, 737. 


(Geaiat) to his sire (abundance of) 
$m‘ | K5rt Hearken, O Graces, 
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is that Ba‘al will be kind to him. The words ‘Sirt rhlk are an 
exact counterpart to the Hebrew JN¥ NAVY; of Deut 7 13, 
28 4, 18, 51, while ygpr connects with the noun 1DY (Arabic 
£-f-r) in the primitive sense of ‘‘young beast.” 


agrbk abh B'l I will cause her father Ba‘al to come 
nigh thee; 
yar ‘Sirt rblk He shall make thy choicest ewes to 


ybrdmy bt abh 
lbu y‘rr They shall rouse themselves like a 
lion (cf. Numb 23 24!). 


In the Epilogue (lines 40-50), I have a few suggestions to put 
forward. 

(i) The beneficent character of the swallows is here alluded 
to, by reference to the fact that they join in the annual weeping 
for Aleyan-Ba‘al, god of the rains. They here function as the 
proverbial “‘birds of wailing,” and this side of their nature squares 
with such ideas as are embodied in the Greek myth of Itys on 
the one hand and in the title ololygén ‘‘wailer’’ applied to the 
swallow, on the other. 

(ii) What is being stressed in this section is the kindliness of 
the Kosaroth, and it is for this reason that their father Helal 
(The New Moon) is expressly styled 0’] gml which must be 
rendered “Lord of Compassion” (cf. Assyr. gamélu, Hebrew 
ston bm etc), rather than “maitre parfait.” The underlying 
idea is that of OM "2 OM, to quote the well-known 
Rabbinic expression. 

(iii) The word read bgbz in line 43 might alternatively be bz bz, 
this representing the sound of the swallows crying for Aleyan- 
Ba‘al. Pollux, De Voce Avium says categorically chelidonas 
psithurizein “swallows cry pst.” 


9 Or, “He shall make thy ewes to bear choicest lambs”? 

x0 | cannot yet make sense of this. Perhaps dmy connects with Heb. demuth 
&c and the sense is: ‘He shall make bright the countenance of her family.” 
But, frankly, I have little confidence in this. 
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(iv) In line 48, I am inclined to suggest that -ySigt is a scribal 
error for ySiql ‘is weighed out,” the following ‘mh meaning ‘“‘be- 
fore her” (Hebrew 7/99?) rather than “with her.” The suffix 
refers to the bride. 

(v) The assonance in the words bg‘t ig‘t (line 48) has already 
been pointed out by Virolleaud and Albright. What we have 
here is that figure of rhetoric known to Arab grammarians as 
itba‘ or “‘succession,” and consisting of an artificial jingle of 
words (one of which is often meaningless) designed to heighten 
effect. This figure has been most recently discussed by Reider 
in Jewish Quarterly Review, 1934, 321-330. English examples 
are: pell-mell, helter-skelter, dilly-dally, ping-pong, hotch-potch, 
hocus-pocus, riff-raff, shim-sham, pow-wow, silly Billy, see-saw 
etc. I would also quote a Latin example from Catullus, LXI, 
197: quae cupis capis. 

(vi) I take ég‘t to mean “striking hands” (cf. Hebrew ypn 
and Ps 47 2) as a sign of joy. Clapping and stamping was reg- 
ularly indulged in by onlookers at ancient weddings (cp. Catul- 
lus, LXI, 14: pelle humum, and v. Ellis, in loc.). It was thought 
to forefend demons. (v. Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit etc., 58; Zeit- 
schrift fur Volkskunde, 1907, 462; 1910, 142; Marmorstein, 
Jahrbuch f. jiid. Volkskunde, 1925, 358). Then bq’t might con- 
ceivably be combined with Ethiopic b-q-‘ IV, 1 in the sense of 
“entreat favour, call down blessings etc.,”” and ‘m would again 
mean ‘‘in the presence of.” The forms would be participle Qal 
fem. pl. agreeing with K$rt. 

(vii) P-r-b-f-§ is not the youngest of the KoSaroth, but the 
name of the bride in the marriage for which this Prothalamium 
was composed. The name is Anatolian, ending in -s of the nom. 
sg. The words dmgt sgri K$rt are not connected therewith, but 
are a vocative, meaning: ‘“‘O kindly ones, O tender ones, O 
Graces.”’ There is a dramatic crescendo in the words, for after 
calling the goddesses “‘kindly” (dmgt) and ‘‘tender” (sgrt), the 
poet finds that the only adjective really applicable to them is 
that by which they are commonly known, viz. kSrt (cf. As. verb 
keSéru, Arabic k-t-r &c). 
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asr (elht) K5rt 
bnt Hil, b'l gml, 


yrdt b‘rgzm 
bz bz idm‘ llay 


‘m Lzpn el Dped 
hn bpy sprhn 


bSpty mnthn 

wmigh "yStqh ‘mh 
bq‘t tg‘t ‘m Prbhs 
sgrt 


I sing the goddesses, the Graces, 

Daughters of the New Moon, that 
Lord Beneficent, 

Who descend unto the asphodel meads 

And weep with twittering cry, calling 
“O my lamb.” 

Along with Sir Dulcet, el-dped. 

Lo, in my mouth is the number of 
them, 

On my lips is the tale of them! 


Now is her parting-gift and her dowry 
paid out in her presence, 

Yea, in the presence of P-r-b-h-3 they 

clap their hands and cry down blessing, 

The kindly ones, the tender ones,— 

the Graces! 


The writer’s full philological commentary on this text appears in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January 1938. 


Note that “O my lamb” is one of the regular cries for Tammuz in the 
liturgies recently published by Witzel. 


| 
| 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
The Original Reading of I Sam 6 19. 


JULIUS A. BEWER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In a suggestive article on “Shemesh the Son of Yahweh” in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series, XXVIII (1938), iii, 
Dr. Samuel I. Feigin has given a most valuable criticism of the 
history of the textual reconstruction of this verse and has shown 
quite convincingly that not one of the emendations offered so 
far has really solved the problem of the first 4%). He agrees 
that the fuller text of the LXX has preserved some words which 
have dropped out of MT. But it cannot simply be retranslated 
and inserted as an original part of the text into the Hebrew. 
He has shown, moreover, that the true retroversion of the 
Greek of viol "Iexoviou is 7239? INDY 9). 
The important point here is the reading 1%. On this he builds 
his own reconstruction, for 1M) was, according to him, originally 
and the entire sentence was TT VOY 7) 
“and Shemesh the son of Yahweh smote the men of Beth 
Shemesh.”” 

Now, though this was certainly not the original text, the 
various critical observations made in reaching it have cleared 
the way for a new and, I trust, more tenable suggestion. 

The LXX must, of course, be the basis of the reconstruction 
and here Dr. Feigin’s retranslation of jopévicay by INDY and 
his proof by cogent parallels that VOW and MDW could easily be 
confused is of great importance. For now we see why INDY nd) 
is not in MT. It was omitted accidently through homoioteleuton 
by a copyist who just immediately before had written "WDW71. 
This shows, in addition, that only these two words are omitted 
in MT. 
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The LXX did not translate 7°] but had instead oi viol 
*Iexoviov. But what place have the sons of Jeconiah in this 
connection? They come in here quite abruptly, they do nothing, 
and are not again referred to in the story. If the narrator had 
singled out any of the Bethshemites who had any reason for 
not rejoicing with the others or rather im the others (W383), it 
was Joshua in whose field the ark had been deposited (vv. 14, 18) 
and his sons. For of them it might be said that, though the 
people of Bethshemesh “rejoiced to see’’ the ark (v.13), they 
“did not rejoice in the men of Bethshemesh, because they looked 
into the ark of Yahweh,” for Yahweh punished them for this 
by smiting seventy men among them. The LXX reading was 
evidently due to the abbreviated writing of Joshua’s name "” 
which LXX read ‘733°. This reading shows, however, that the 
LXX read not simply } but 5°=i1°25"; and this points at once 
to 3° in J") of MT. This 5 was, in all probability, a mistake 
for the following 2 which had remained unerased in the text, 
as so often has happened (cf. Friedr. Delitzsch, Die Lese- und 
Schreibfehler im Alten Testament, 1920, 83a), and it stood there 
alone. MT. connected it with the preceding * and then neces- 
sarily added the copula 1="J) ‘and he smote.” (2 might also 
have been a variant of 3, they “did not rejoice like the (other) 
men of Bethshemesh.”) All this seems to suggest that the 
original text was INDY NY). 

But again one asks, why should the sons of Joshua be singled 
out rather than Joshua himself, who evidently was still alive? 
To him it would be a real grievance that the depositing of the 
ark in his field had such a grave sequel. A reference to his 
feelings would not be out of place. But why are only his sons 
named? This was due to the Greek translators. The LXX liked 
to add of vioi also elsewhere, where the Hebrew text did not 
have it (compare, e.g., ISam 222, 7 14, 91, 1018, 1111, 134, 
14 47; II Sam 2 31, 42, e¢ al.) and there is every reason to believe 
that this was done here too where the plural 17)Y seemed to 
demand the reading oi viol. The 1 in J") had been connected 
with the preceding MDW. The result then seems to be that the 
original text was " 

But it is quite certain that in the original text the abbrevia- 
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tion ’ meant not YW1T but as elsewhere ‘111’, and we must 
therefore read TP “but Yahweh did not 
rejoice in the men of Bethshemesh.” This fits the whole tenor 
of the story best of all. The narrator had told that the Beth- 
shemites rejoiced when they saw the ark coming to them and 
they offered a burnt offering to Yahweh. “But Yahweh did not 
rejoice in the men of Bethshemesh, because they looked into the 
ark, and he smote of them (LXX 0773, MT OY3) seventy men.” 
For the use of MD’ with 77” compare Isa 9 16 “89 PAN|-by 
YIN MDW. The verb MDW is used with 9Y or 3 to express 
jOy over or im a person. 

In this way it becomes clear how the readings of MT and 
of LXX originated, and how by a comparison with each other 
the text can be recovered from which they deviated. The LXX 
read "J*) in its Hebrew text, connected the } with the preceding 
MDW, read 5° as an abbreviation of 11°35" and inserted of its own 
accord of viol. The MT omitted accidentally My >) by 
homoioteleuton, then overlooked that ° was the abbreviation of 
i’, connected it with the mistaken 9 which had been left in 
the text, and prefixing the copula read "21. 
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The Cipher in Leningrad Cod. 73 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In an essay published in Quantulacumque, ‘‘A Note on Greek 
Ciphers,” Silva Lake called attention to a ‘‘baffling puzzle” at 
the end of a Leningrad codex.' Plate II of her study reproduces 
the last recto of Leningrad, State Public Library, Cod. 73, on 
which the scrawl appears. Mrs. Lake’s comment (p. 367) is: 


On Plate II I have reproduced another baffling puzzle. Clearly the lines 
in the right-hand column have some meaning and that meaning is expressed 
in mathematical terms. Possibly it is an exercise in arithmetic, in which case 
it has no place here, but I have been unable to decipher it as such. On the 
other hand, I have also been unable to decipher it in any other way. 


In line for line transcription, the note referred to reads as 
follows: 


tH Ke 06 IT: 

As Mrs. Lake observed, these letters are to be taken as numerals. 
In Arabic numeration, they read: 1 2: 2 22: 310: 430: 5 18: 
67: 727: 815: 94: 1024 (the kappa and delta are separated 
by a hole in the parchment): 11 12 (in these numbers and the. 
one following the iota was erroneously written after the unit 
number): 12 1: 13 21: 149: 15 29: 1617: 17 5: 18 25: 19 13. 

The series of numbers running from one to nineteen suggested 
the moon cycle of nineteen years to me, and some study of 


* Quantulacumque: Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake by Students, Colleagues, 
and Friends, London, Christophers, 1937, 365-367. 
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Easter tables demonstrated that this is a table to find the days 
of the month to which the Golden numbers (the moon cycle) 
are to be affixed throughout a century. The day thus indicated 
is the day of the month on which the new moon falls; fourteen 
days are added, and Easter comes on the next Sunday. To find 
the day of the month on which Easter comes requires, therefore, 
that the data supplied by this table be used in connection with 
a table for the Dominical Letters which gives the days of the 
month on which Sunday falls. 


The Book of Common Prayer (p. xxxix) describes this table 
as follows: 


To find the Days to which the Golden Numbers ought to be prefixed 
in the Calendar in any given Year of our Lord, consisting of entire Hundred 
Years, and in all the intermediate Years betwixt that and the next Hundredth 
Year following, look in the first column of this Table for the given Year, 
consisting of entire Hundreds, and against it under each Golden Number, 
you will find the Day of the Month to which that Golden Number ought to 
be prefixed in the Calendar, during that period of one Hundred years: and if 
the number of the Day be greater than 20 it is a Day of March, but if it be 
less than 20, it is a Day of April. 


I quote further from the same source (p. xl), one line from 
the table. 


The Golden Numbers 
Years of 123 4 56 7 8 9 1011 12131415 1617 1819 
our Lord 
6200,6400 2221030187 2715 4 2412 1 21 9 2917 6 2614 


If this is compared with the table in the Leningrad codex, it 
will be seen that they are identical except for the last three 
numbers, where the codex gives numbers one less than those in 
the Book of Common Prayer. The explanation of this may lie 
in the difference in date of the two tables, or in the intervening 
change in the calendar; in any case, the identity of function of 
the two cannot be denied. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Tatian’s Diatessaron and the First Translation of the Armenian Gospels. A 
Critical Study, by P. Esabalean, National Library, 142, Vienna, 1937. In 
Modern Armenian. Pp. 127. 

In JTS, XXV, 232 an article by the late F. C. Conybeare appeared in which 
the existence of an Armenian Diatessaron was maintained. Conybeare had 
examined quotations from Agathangelus, Lazar of Pharpi, the Book of Letters 
and the Armenian version of Ephraim, Aphraates, Eusebius and Cyril’s 
Catecheses and came to the conclusion that traces of an Armenian version of 
the gospel text, earlier than that of the Armenian vulgate as edited by Zohrab 
and suggestive of the Diatessaron, could be found. This was especially clear 
in the version where the peculiarities of this text appeared common to the 
Armenian translation and not to their originals and could best be explained 
by the assumption of a lost Armenian version of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

In the Revue des études arméniennes IX, 13, G. Cuendet published an article 
on “Eznik et la Bible” in which Eznik’s quotations from both Old and New 
Testaments were examined, but the author was mainly interested in Eznik’s 
manner of quotation, did not include all the relevant passages and paid no 
attention to the problems raised by Conybeare’s article. 

A book has recently appeared by Father Paul Esabalean of the Mechitarist 
Community in Vienna which takes Conybeare’s work as its starting point and 
studies the quotations from Agathangelus and Lazar of Pharpi in order to 
test Conybeare’s main thesis. His results are entirely confirmatory. Fr. 
Esabalean has a good knowledge of Greek and Syriac sources as well as a wide 
acquaintance with the critical literature. He writes in modern Armenian but 
has added a brief summary of his conclusions in French. 

His reconstruction of the facts is, in broad outline, that the Armenians first 
knew the gospel through the Syriac Diatessaron which was translated into 
Armenian during the earliest period of Syriac missionary activity. This was 


replaced by an Armenian version of the four Gospels made from the Greek 
95 
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in which a number of the older Tatianic readings survived. Koriun, an author 
of the fifth century, reports an early translation made hastily from the Greek 
and later revised and this hasty translation may be identical with the mixed 
text. The evidence for this mixed text, apart from Koriun’s record of its manu- 
facture, is found in the quotations of Lazar of Pharpi, Agathangelus, possibly 
Eznik, the Armenian Breviary and in the corrections introduced into the 
Biblical quotations of various patristic writers by their Armenian translators, 
e.g., the Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem and the homilies of Aphraates. 
Lazar’s attestation assigns the date of this version to a period earlier than the 
fifth century. At some later period this text was also revised and generally 
replaced by the vulgate text represented by all known Armenian manuscripts 
and identical with the second version mentioned by Koriun. In spite of these 
two versions traces of the Tatianic base survive in the vulgate text. It is 
through this intermediary also that the not infrequent Syriacisms found both 
in the early quotations and in the vulgate text were transmitted. 


The test of the Tatianic character of readings is agreement with the quo- 
tations of authors like Ephraim and Aphraates who are known to have used 
the Diatessaron, and especially the commentary on the gospel by Ephraim 
which depends largely upon it. Aphraates and Ephraim are both represented 
by Armenian versions and the Commentary survives only in that language. 
Comparison between the original Syriac and the Armenian version of these 
authors, however, reveal in the gospel quotations the existence of a standard- 
ized Armenian text of the Diatessaron which presents translational peculiar- 
ities not derived from the Syriac but repeated by different Armenian trans- 
lators and evidenced in the quotations of Agathangelus and Lazar of Pharpi. 
Unfortunately the original Syriac of Ephraim’s Commentary is no longer 
extant, but a comparison of its quotations with the other material is sufficient 
to demonstrate the translator's acquaintance with the Armenian Diatessaron. 

The way in which this theory is derived from the quotations may be illus- 
trated by several striking instances. 

a) Mt 11 28, 30: Here Zohrab follows the Greek, ‘Come unto me all ye that 
are weary and burdened and I will refresh you.”” The words weary and bur- 
dened, komuGvres kal mepopticpévor present an interesting series of variants. 
Komavres is rendered by Agathangelus, Ephraim’s Commentary, Lazar of 


* The testimony of early Armenian authors about the translation of the 
gospel has been collected by F. Macler, Le texte arménien de I’ évangile d’aprés 
Matthieu et Marc (Annales du Musée Guimet, 28) Paris, 1919. 
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Pharpi and the Armenian, but not the Syriac, of Aphraates by two synonyms, 
vastakealk’ ew asxatealk’, a common phenomenon in Oriental translations. 
Tlegopricpévor was represented by a similar group of witnesses by the phrase, 
“who have (or who bear) heavy burdens”: Agathangelus, Lazar, Ephraim’s 
Catecheses, the Syriac and Armenian Aphraates and the Old Syriac. Minor 
variants occur within this group in that heavy is omitted by all witnesses to 
the Old Syriac except by Syr“"® (i.e. by Syr%™ the Syriac Acta Thomae 
and Aphraates) and the verb in Armenian means “have,” in Syriac “‘bear.” 
Zohrab, on the other hand, renders komu@vres xal wegopticpéevot simply by 
their equivalents vastalealk’ ew bernawork’. Esabalean believes that the trans- 
lation of komi@vres by the synonyms was introduced by the translator of the 
Armenian Diatessaron, while the rendering of Tegoptiopévor by “who bear 
(heavy) burdens,” was an original Tatianic reading taken over by the Armenian 
from the Syriac.? 

b) Mt 517: Agath. and Eph. Comm. agree against Zohrab and Eznik in 
rendering “‘to fulfill the Law” by katarel instead of Inowl. 

c) Mt 315. Here again Agath. and Eph. Comm. render “‘ Fulfill all right- 
eousness” by katarel instead of Inowl (Zohrab) but, in addition, all precedes 
instead of follows righteousness in the two authors. 

d) Mt 1613, 18: In the incident at Caesarea Philippi the word whom in 
Jesus’ double question is rendered by Zohrab zo ok’, by Agathangelus and 
Eph. Comm., zo owstek’. 

e) Jo911. Agath. and Eph. Comm. render “into his own” with the preposi- 
tion a7 instead of ¢ (Zohrab). 

f) Jo35,6. Agath. and Eph. Comm. translate ‘‘that which is born of the 
flesh” and “‘that which is born of the spirit” by relative clauses instead of 
participial constructions. (Zohrab). 

g) Mt 215: Agath. and Eph. Comm. read “I called my son out of the land 
of Egypt,” instead of the usual “‘out of Egypt,” which is attested by all MSS., 
by Zohrab and elsewhere by both authors. 

h) Mt 1023: Agath. and Eph. Comm. render “‘ye shall not finish” by “‘ye 
shall not be able to finish” against Zohrab and all other witnesses. 

i) Jo 1 29, 30: Agath. and Eph. Comm. agree in rendering ‘‘this is the Lamb 
of God, this is he who cometh to take away the sins of the world,” a paraphrase 
unattested by Zohrab or the Greek. 


2 Esabalean sees remote traces of the early variants in the readings of two 
gospel mss. at the Mechitarists’ library in Vienna, 308 and 129 which read 
respectively aSxatealk' ew canrabernealk' and vastakealk' ew canpaberink' . 
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j) Mt 2819: Agath. and Eph. Comm. supported by the Arabic Diatessaron, 
substitute the Marcan ‘“‘unto all the world” (Mk 1615), for the Matthaean 
“unto all nations.” 

In the case of (g), (h), (i) it is difficult to say whether the peculiarities are 
genuinely Tatianic or due to the Armenian translator of the Diatessaron but 
the former seems slightly more probable. The rendering of mepopTiopévor is 
certainly Tatianic as well as the construction of Matthew and Mark in (j). 
More reliable control might be possible after a more comprehensive survey 
of the Syriac quotations from the Diatessaron and especially those of Aphraates 
with whom comparison between the Syriac and the Armenian can be made 
consistently. The question might also be raised in view of the discovery at 
Doura-Europas whether the evidence is decisive that the Tatianic influence 
on the early Armenian quotations comes from a Syriac rather than from 
a Greek Diatessaron. The appeal to external evidence is unsatisfactory 
because it is conflicting, and a more thorough study of the quotations from 
this point of view might produce suggestive results. 

The second part of Fr. Esabalean’s book deals with quotations from a 
tetraevangelium which are variant from the vulgate text and display a stronger 
Tatianic admixture. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish in these instances 
between freedom and carelessness in quotation and the reminiscences of a 
variant text, but the combined support of several witnesses supplies a frequent 
check. It is even more difficult to distinguish between Tatianic and non- 
Tatianic readings in this group, especially in passages where Ephraim’s Com- 
mentary or the Syriac quotations are lacking or ambiguous. In Mt 5 28 Lazar 
and the Armenian Catecheses quotes a rendering of mpds 76 émvBupijoa, “for 
the sake of lust,” 4 pattars cank ‘owt ‘ean instead of the literal rendering of 
the Greek found in Zohrab and Eznik. Ephraim’s Commentary, however, 
has a text, “whosoever looketh, lusteth.” The prepositional construction may, 
therefore, be assigned to the pre-vulgate tetraevangelium. In Mt 612 Lazar 
attests the form, “forgive us our debts in accordance with our forgiveness (ost 
mer t‘otloy) of our debtors,” instead of the ‘‘as we also forgive” of the vulgate. 
In spite of the fact that Lazar’s reading is otherwise unattested, Esabalean 
argues that Lazar could scarcely have been ignorant of the text of the Lord’s 
Prayer current at his time and that this must therefore be ascribed to the 
pre-vulgate tetraevangelium. In view of the minor variants found even in 
early Greek quotations from the Lord’s Prayer,’ this does not seem to me 


3 F. H. Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (Texts and Studies, I, 3). 
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quite convincing: although the Armenian Aphraates who is sometimes influ- 
enced by the Armenian Diatessaron, offers still a third form, “Forgive us our 
sins, because we also forgive our debtors,” the safe rule would appear to trust 
as evidence for the pre-vulgate tetraevangelium only readings the variants 
in which can be traced backward to the Diatessaron as well as forward to the 
vulgate. When the evidence is carefully sifted the result is not very impressive, 
and the variant readings do not seem to me more numerous or more striking 
than those found among the vulgate manuscripts. It is in any case probable 
that the vulgate text followed a period of textual anarchy, and the origins of 
pre-vulgate variants were undoubtedly more complex than our present 
knowledge permits us to see. The quotations from Agathangelus and Lazar 
furnish us with a valuable collection of pre-vulgate readings going back to 
the fifth and sixth centuries.‘ Apart from demonstrably Tatianic readings, 
however, which may be explained by a direct use of the Armenian Diatessaron 
even by authors who possessed and used other gospel texts, the agreement 
between the quotations of Agathangelus and Lazar and the vulgate text is 
more striking than their difference. 

This brings up a point in connection with Blake’s discovery of an Armenian 
version underlying the Georgian.’ Whatever this text may have been, it has 
not been proved identical with Esabalean’s pre-vulgate tetraevangelium, or 
to put it more neutrally, with the prevailing text among early Armenian 
authors. In fact no evidence has as yet been forthcoming of its use in Armenia 
itself. It seems possible that it was made for missionary purposes in Georgia‘ 
and used there as the Syriac gospels were at first used in Armenia until a 
vernacular translation was prepared. At best its use in Armenia was restricted 
and ephemeral. The earliest known texts in Armenia were the Armenian 
Diatessaron and a tetraevangelium not greatly different from the vulgate but 
productive of early variants, much as the early Greek text was of the Armenian 
vulgate itself and later subject to revision. 

An important subsidiary claim of Esabalean’s is that the Syriacisms of the 
Armenian vulgate represent survivals from the Diatessaron. This is extremely 

4 This is true if the rather generous assumption be made that the text of 
these authors have not themselves suffered systematic revision. The mss. are 
late and the extent of revision of early Armenian authors in the Middle Ages 
is as yet undetermined. Cf. P. Peeters, “Origine de I’alphabet arménien,” 
Revue des études arméniennes, IX, 205. 

8 Harvard Theological Review, XXI1, 286. 


6 Was this translation made by Mesrob himself who is reputed to have 
missionarized Georgia? 
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improbable, for, as Merk’? and Blake® have shown, the affinities with the 
Syriac, both textual and linguistic, present a problem of much larger dimen- 
sions than that of Tatianic influence. Many Syriacisms in the Armenian are 
demonstrably not Tatianic at all and as a class they should be regarded as 
the outcome of a direct and far-reaching Syriac influence upon the Armenian 
text of the tetraevangelium. The examples presented by Esabalean are also 
unconvincing. 

a) Joi1 9: obxl elow tijs This is rendered by Zohrab 
“ Are there not twelve hours in a day?” The introduction of the preposition 
in before day instead of the awkward Greek genitive is also made by the 
Syriac but not, as Esabalean states by Ephraim’s Commentary, p. 184, which 
reproduces the genitive literally. 

b) Jo4i1s; mevre yap which is rendered by Zohrab and 
Ephraim’s Commentary ‘‘Five husbands have been exchanged by you.” 
This may have been the reading of the Armenian Diatessaron but contains 
no Syriacism. Esabalean has misread the Syriac ‘‘Five husbands have been 
yours” for ‘Five have been married to you”; but pits in this passage is a 
noun, not a verb. 

c) Mt 33 (Is 403). The Armenian in Is 403, Mt 33, Lk 34, Jo 1 23 trans- 
lates pwr) Bodvros by the curious but not impossible rendering of two syn- 
onyms, “The voice of a voice in the wilderness.” Esabalean imagines that the 
translator of the Armenian Diatessaron misread 240 as 2509 and 
that this error was read back into the Old Testament text of the Armenian 
Bible. This ingenious theory explains the singular reading but is unconfirmed by 
any evidence that such a mistake was actually made. It seems to me more 
likely that Boros, which is often paraphrased rather than rendered in Armen- 
ian, was intentionally translated as it stands and was taken over into the four 
gospel text from the Old Testament. 

Fr. Esabalean’s book has done great service in placing Conybeare’s hypoth- 
esis on a narrow but firm base and in drawing attention to the real condition 
and character of the current Armenian text of the four gospels in the early 
period. A clear picture of the relation of this text with the Armenian 
Diatessaron and with the revised vulgate will not be possible until a wider 
study of Armenian quotations has been made and a systematic examination 
of a much larger selection of manuscripts of the vulgate text. A reliable 


7J. Merk. 
® Blake, op. cit. 
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stemma of the latter is badly needed and the complicated interplay of Greek 
and purely Armenian variants requires explanation. 

The least felicitous portion of Fr. Esabalean’s theory is his identification of 
the text of Lazar and Agathangelus with the rough translation and the vulgate 
with the revised version mentioned by Koriun. It may ultimately be possible 
to see the rights of the rival claims of the Syro-philes and the Graeco-philes 
to the sponsorship of the Armenian version, but textual critics will be well 
advised to return to the external tradition only after the internal evidence for 
the history of its transmission has produced its full testimony. 


Rosert P. Casey 


The Western Text of The Gospels by the Rev. William Henry Paine Hatch, 
Evanston, Iil., Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 1937, pp. 44. 

Prof. Hatch’s lecture is designed to extend Ropes’s theory of the Western 
Text in Acts to the Gospels. He selects a number of readings abundantly 
attested as specifically ‘‘Western” to prove his theory, which is that the 
‘Western text” was a deliberate and systematic revision made probably at 
Antioch in the first half of the second century. The basic substratum which 
was subjected to this revision ‘‘can be detected in only a few cases” which are 
not listed. The purpose of the alterations, which are classified under the 
headings: Additions, Ommissions, Substitutions, and Improvements, was to 
better the text in a broadly comprehensive manner. ‘The changes which have 
been noted are clearly not accidental. They were made intentionally and 
deliberately for the purpose of improving the text in one way or another, and 
in many cases it must be admitted that the ‘‘Western” readings are simpler 
and easier. The additions make a fuller text, the omissions often render it 
smoother or remove pleonasms from it, and the substitutions and improve- 
ments sometimes make it better in other ways. The general purpose which 
the maker or makers of the ‘Western text’ had in mind was improvement” 
(p. 41). . 

Some characteristic details of the revision can be gleaned from the notes 
on the particular readings. Hatch follows Westcott and Hort in allowing for 
some assimilation of extra canonical material into the Western Text, as e. g. 
Jo 753 #., Mt 2028, 162, Lk 2243, and 64, though other additions, e.g. Lk 
9 &, Jo53, Mk 114, Lk 248, are purely stylistic. Of the three omissions con- 
sidered, two are stylistic, but Hatch thinks that the omission of the name of 
Philip in Mt 143 is due to the revisers belief that it was erroneous. It is not 
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mentioned in Josephus but occurs even in the Western Text of Mark. In the 
substitutions more originality is seen. The alteration of Lk 3 22 to agree with 
Ps 2 7 agrees with a tendency noted by Ropes in Acts to complete Old Testa- 
ment quotations. The substitution of Hebrew for Aramaic in Jesus’ cry from 
the cross is supposed to depend on the reviser’s view that Jesus must have 
quoted the Old Testament in the learned tongue. The Improvements are 
mainly stylistic. 

Prof. Hatch’s lecture provides an interesting parallel to Ropes’ theory of 
the Western Text in Acts and shows that the evidence of the Gospel text 
falls with equal ease into his scheme. A closer comparison of the peculiarities 
of the Western and Alexandrian texts will be necessary before the correctness 
of this theory can be adequately tested. The more important question of the 
substrate texts both of the Alexandrian and Western revisions still awaits 
investigation. If the materials prove adequate the best available foundations 
may be laid for a critical reconstruction of the unrevised stage if not of the 
primitive form of the text of the Gospels. 

R. P. C. 


Untersuchungen zum Markus-Stil: Ein Beitrag zur stilistischen Durcharbeitung 
des Neuen Testaments, by Max Zerwick S. J., Rome, Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, 1937, pp. xi+145. 

This is not designed to serve as a complete study of Marcan style, but is 
limited to certain elements of that style. The use of kal and 6€; direct and 
indirect discourse; use of tenses; word order of subject and verb, verb at end 
of the sentence, word order in relation to emphasis, and parentheses in Mark— 
these are the subjects studied. The question asked with regard to each one is 
‘Just what is Marcan usage here?’”’ The answer usually begins with statistics, 
but never rests with them. In fact, one of the values of the work is a thorough- 
going criticism of theories that relied heavily on statistics. The author con- 
cludes that there is a unity of style that refutes the theories of sources faith- 
fully copied by a mechanical Mark; as it was advanced, e. g, by E. Wendling, 
Die Enstehung des Markus-Evangeliums. Use is made of Turner's valuable 
studies of Mark, but his interpretation of the verb-at-the-end-of-the-sentence 
phenomena is shown to be false. This is almost entirely an internal study of 
Markan style; some use is made of Cadbury’s classical work on Lucan style, 
but otherwise the author leaves the descriptive treatment of Mark only for 
generalizations on non-literary style. Within the limits he has set for himself 
the author has done a stimulating and informative piece of work; most of 
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his conclusions are marked by sanity. The one outstanding exception is the 
argument that 6€ is used for special emphasis; the explanation of its regular 
use with the blind man of 10 46-52 as due to a special interest in this blind man 
needs more to support it than the fact that his name is given. This “psycho- 
logical” interpretation of Mark’s use of 5€ is often ingenious, but seldom 
Ernest CapMAN COLWELL 


Karl Barth’s Idea of Revelation, by Peter Halman Monsma, Somerset Press, 
1937, pp. 218, $2.00. 

This Columbia University Ph.D. thesis offers a well-organized resumé of 
Barth’s ideas, so well-organized, in fact, that the ideas almost lose their 
Barthian character. Barth himself has said that there can be no philosophia 
Christiana, for if it is Christian it is not philosophy and if it is philosophy it is 
not Christian. But if he reads this book he may be forced to retract the state- 
ment. Especially interesting is the discussion of Barth’s relation to other 
thinkers—his father, Schlatter, Kutter, Harnack, Treoeltsch, Blumhardt. 
The resemblance to Herrmann is, as the author says, surprising, that to 
Schweitzer is less clear than the author would have us believe, that to Overbeck 


is not mentioned. The book concludes with a somewhat spotty bibliography 
and a critique in which the case for and against Barth is well summarized. 


J. S. Brx_er 


The Study of the Bible, by Ernest Cadman Colwell, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1937, pp. 186, $2.00. 

Professor Colwell has done a needed task superbly. In six chapters he seeks 
to prepare the student for his own study of the Bible. The first three chapters 
deal respectively with the origin and growth of the Bible, its transmission, 
and its translation. Then follow three chapters devoted to its interpretation— 
how not to do it as well as how to do it. This problem does not attempt to 
masquerade as a popular or quick-step introduction, nor does it attempt to 
gloss over thorny points by stressing the devotional—or, as we prefer to call 
it today, the religious—values. Rather as the Introduction asserts, it is 
intended to give the reader a sense of direction. It is hard to see how it could 
be improved. 

Nor is it only what the author says which makes the book so decidedly well 
worth reading; it is how he says it. His recent volume, John Defends the Gospel, 
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revealed Professor Colwell as a scholar who is not afraid of blazing his own 
trails. So in this volume. Furthermore he has a wholesome dislike of bunk 
and mouth-filling phrases. Again and again his crisp, and occasionally sar- 
castic, statement is far more effective than a long and detailed argument. 
I shall make the volume prescribed reading for my course in the History and 
Literature of the New Testament. The excellent balance kept between the 
two Testaments would appear to make it equally valuable as a background 
for Old Testament study. Nor is its value limited to those who are professional 
students; it is a book which could be put with profit into the hand of that 
much sung intelligent layman who is fondly believed to have a distinct interest 
in things biblical. 
Morton S. ENSLIN 


Le“ Refrigerium” dans l’au-dela, by André Parrot, Paris, Librairie Orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner, 1937, pp. 177, 36 fr. 

This is one of the most interesting monographs for the history of religion 
and the background of Christianity which have appeared this year. The study 
covers a tremendous field. Its chief fault is in a sense a virtue, for if there 
are obviously still many gaps in the presentation, the very brevity makes for 
a rapid and clear view of the problem as a whole. 

The word refrigerium which appears in the title has been taken from Christ- 
ian liturgy, where it and its cognates are used to express the idea of a “‘refresh- 
ing” of the souls of the departed. In Christian liturgy, literature, and inscrip- 
tions the word seems often to mean just “heavenly bliss,” but frequently 
means more specifically a definite release from the pains of future torment. 

To trace this idea of the refreshing of the souls of the dead by water which 
at once appeases their thirst and so becomes the water of life, Parrot begins 
with a most interesting account of funerary rites in ancient Mesopotamia. 
He goes thence to a discussion of similar rites in Egypt, with careful discrim- 
ination of the development of the idea through the stages of Egyptian history. 
In neither of these fields does the present reviewer have critical competence, 
but it would be surprising if Parrot does not prove in this part to have written 
what is as accurate as it is lucid. In both these countries it appears that the 
greatest care was taken that the dead be provided with food and drink, but 
especially with water, pure and cool, without which, in the minds of people 
of that climate, life was impossible. In Babylonia there is some indication 
that by these rites the dead man became identified with the god Nergal. 
Similarly in Egypt Parrot traces a regular development from the primitive 
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need of water and food to sustain the life of the dead up to a more mystic 
interpretation where the water is identified as the water of Osiris, so that get- 
ting the water identified the dead with Osiris. In both these countries the 
idea that the water is purifying is not absent, but the more important meaning 
seems to be the association of water with the true life. For all of this the 
epigraphical evidence is well presented, as well as a large number of striking 
pictorial representations. 

In the chapter on Anatolia, Syria, and Palestine the evidence is not so 
ample, but there is enough to make it by all means probable that similar ideas 
were current there. Parrot believes with Lods that Gen 35 8, 14; Deut 26 13 £.; 
I Sam 76; and Jer 16 7 should be interpreted as references to this custom and 
belief. The drop of cold water for the tongue of Dives in hell he is certainly 
justified in quoting. 

In the last chapter, where Parrot tries to tie these oriental usages to Christ- 
ian tradition he seems less convincing. That similar rites were used in Rome 
during the early Christian centuries, and that the word refrigerium designated 
the result sought for the dead, he had no difficulty in establishing. He has 
done well to emphasize the strictly material implication of much of the evi- 
dence, and the fact that much of the Christian usage reflects this pagan 
literalism, with the implication that Christians seem often to have looked to 
a very physical existence after death. This is not surprising. In spite of the 
fact that the Church has officially always emphasized the immateriality of 
heaven and hell, art and hymnody have always reflected the inability of 
ordinary men to think in immaterial terms. “Jerusalem” has been literally 
“the golden,” and hell reeked with material brimstone for most people, what- 
ever the official teaching. 

But when Parrot seems to assume that only this popular version of the 
idea existed in the non-Christian environment, and was alone in being the 
source of the Christian adaptation, the present reviewer thinks his argument 
least convincing, in spite of the distinguished roll of scholars he names as 
having taken that point of view. It is perhaps asking too much that Parrot 
should have gone on to study the mysteries and their symbols in addition to 
the great amount of material he has discussed. But it is precisely there, along 
with the mystical philosophers, it appears, that the closest parallel to Christ- 
ian symbolism might have been found, since precisely there was the combina- 
tion of literal magic and material Elysian fields for the masses, along with 
higher spiritual understanding of the symbols and rites by the intelligent, 
which has always marked Christianity. 
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For in Christianity the figure of the thirst of the soul, which must be 
quenched by the water of life if man is truly to live here or hereafter, has gone 
much beyond the literal usages of the word refrigerium, though apparently 
the spiritual idea grew ultimately from the material root. The evidence for 
this higher usage is as much ignored in the book for Christianity as for non- 
Christian sources. The conversation cf Jesus with the woman of Samaria, 
for example, is not once discussed; nor are the tremendous elaborations of the 
saving drink, a symbol of the life and Logos of God coming to man, as found 
in Philo Judaeus. Without this background, to identify the catacomb pictures 
of Moses striking the rock immediately with the unexpanded popular notion 
of the need of the dead for physical water is a judgment unworthy of the 
careful criticism of the rest of the book. Peacocks at the cantharos, or birds 
in the vine, are not to be dismissed with a similar gesture. Parrot used them 
without reference to their frequent, if not original, appearance in Bacchic 
symbolism where the cantharos contained the Wine of God, a motif which 
became closely connected with the refrigerium, but which certainly much 
enriched its symbolism. 

That is, like most studies in the pagan background of Christianity, this 
work leaves us with a number of striking parallels to Christian usage and 
language, but with too little attention given to the means by which the pagan 
ideas and practices could have come into Christianity. Were the refinements 
upon primitive notions which appear in Christian writers the product of 
Christian thought, or were these refinements made or begun in a pre-Christian 
atmosphere, and hence taken over by Christianity because of their actual, 
not merely potential, value? Fundamentally it is of secondary importance to 
discuss such a Christian doctrine as the Water of Life on the basis of Third 
to Fifth Century parallels in cruder paganism, when the Fourth Gospel shows 
that the idea in its higher form was one of the first figures early Christians 
used to describe the saving power of Jesus. 

But these are sins, if at all, of omission. The review should close with fresh 
emphasis upon the genuine contributions of the book. 


Erwin R. GOODENOUGH 


An Index to Jewish Festschriften, by Jacob R. Marcus and Rabbi Albert 
Bilgray, Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College, 1937, pp. 154. 

In investigating any subject, the material which is most apt to be over- 
looked is that published in Festschriften. It is accordingly a real service to 
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have this comprehensive index of fifty-three Jewish Festschriften which the 
diligent compilers have collected up to 1936. The volume is the more useful 
in that listing is made by subjects as well as by authors and titles. Readers 
of the Journal will be glad to know that this helpful task has been thoroughly 
done. 

E. R. G. 


It is a pleasure to announce the receipt of the first number, dated 1938, of 
a new periodical, Bijdragen van de Philosophische en Theologische Faculteiten 
der Nederlandsche Jezuieten, published at Tongerschestraat 53, Maastricht. 
It is planned that each yearly volume is to be of approximately 300 pages, 
but no stated intervals are given for the publication of installments. The 
scope of the new Journal is very wide: in the first number are articles on 
Augustine, Irenaeus, the mediation of the Holy Virgin, Apologetics, Kant, 
and on modern Protestant literature about missions. 

E. R. G. 
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